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II. In the second place, we are to consider the relationship 
subsisting between Christ and his people ; because Christ is 
God’s Son, and the Mediator between God and man, sustain- 
ing the prophetic, priestly and regal offices in the mediatorial 
‘ingdom. ‘ Ye are Christ’s.” In the sacred Scriptures, the 
relations which subsist between Christ and his people are illus- 
trated under many similitudes, some of which we shall bring 
into view. 

1. Ye are Christ’s property. ‘‘Ye are not your own: ye are 
bought with a price.” ‘Ye are not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish, and without spot.” As the Crea- 
tor of all things, Christ has a natural right to all men; but as 
their lives and happiness were forfeited to Divine justice, and 
he paid down the price of his own blood as an equivalent to 
its demands; and as it was of his free mercy and gdod will 
‘towards us that he gave himself a ransom for us, therefore we 
ate his by redemption. His property in us, as our Redeemer, 
is twofold; for as he satisfied the claims of the Divine law upon 
gospel principles, and as his evangelical claim upon us is en- 
tirely in accordance with the spirit of the law, his title to us is 
according to law, as well as according to grace, and his pro-. 
perty in us legal, as well as evangelical. 

Here it is proper to observe that Christ acquired a.title to all 
men by the price of his blood, that all men might be saved, and 
not that a great portion of them, as some have vainly imagined, 
might be brought into a state of personal existence, and inevi- 
tably fill up the measure of their iniquity, and be damned. It 
would have been justice in God to have left them to suffer in 
their seminal state, as insensible beings, in the loins of their 
great progenitor ; but to have brought them upon the stage of 
existence as active and sensible creatures, by redeeming them 
- from Divine justice, and then leave them to sin unavoidably, 
that they might be damned, would have been unmerciful, un- 
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just, and cruel in the extreme. He purchased them. for. his 
glory ; that is, that they might actively glorify him in their bo- 
dies and spirits, which are his, and enjoy him-for ever. Ye are 
not your own; ye do not belong to yourselves ; but, having 
been bought with a price, ye belong to another—to him who 
bought you; and he that bought you has a right to your ser- 
vices, and enjoins you to glorify him in this world, that you may 
be glorified with him in the world to come. 

2. Ye are God’s husbandry : that is, his field, his garden, his 
vineyard ; and his ministers are the labourers. And inasmuch 
as ye are God’s vineyard, and Christ is the true vine in that 
vineyard, ye are Christ’s branches ; united to him, as branches 
to a vine, by a living faith: and as a branch is dependant on 
the vine for life, sap, and a capacity to bear fruit, so ye are de- 
pendant on Christ for spiritual life, and a capacity to bring forth 
spiritual fruit, the fruit of holiness. 

3. Ye are God’s building—a most noble edifice, erected upon 
Jesus Christ, the foundation and chief corner-stone. The church 
of God is a spiritual edifice ; and the members in particular are 
as lively stones, which constitute this spiritual superstructure, 
fitly framed together, and growing unto a holy temple in the 
Lord. As stones in a building are united to the foundation, and 
supported by it, so does Christ, the foundation of his church, 
unite his people to himself and each other by the cement of 
faith and love, and support their hopes by his grace during the 
course of their pilgrimage in this world ; and as a corner-stone 
unites two parts of a building, so Christ unites both branches of 
the church militant—namely, the Jewish and Christian. He is 
also the bond of union between the church militant and the 
ehurch triumphant: he opens an intercourse between God and 
men ; and unites heaven and earth, the pious in this world with 
the assembly of saints and angels in the presence of God; and 
by the blood of the cross he unites both to himself; and they 
are a holy temple, a spiritual superstructure, built upon him, 
the chief corner-stone ; and they are a habitation of God, 
through the Spirit, for ever and ever. 

We have contemplated the relations subsisting between Christ 
and his people, under the similitude of inanimate things, and come 
now to illustrate them by the tender and endearing relations 
which exist among mankind. 

4. Ye are Christ’s disciples. Ye are called by his name, and 
instructed in his doctrines. As the Platonists and Pythagoreans 
had their name from their masters, Plato and Pythagoras, so the 
disciples of Christ were called Christians, after the name of their 
master. This title denotes the highest character that a man can 
sustain on earth; and those who bear it as the true disciples of 
Christ, receive him as their teacher, and are instructed in his 
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doctrine: they give credit to his word, and follow the rule of 
life which he has prescribed in his gospel, and marked out by 
his example; and by their godly precepts and holy conversation 
they recommend him, as a Divine Teacher and Saviour, to all 
with whom they have intercourse. Christian discipleship im- 
plies an ardent affection for the great Author of our holy reli- 
gion, a humble reliance upon him for life and salvation, a supe- 
rior admiration of his attributes and character, and a cheerful 
observance of his laws and ordinances ; an unhesitating confi- 
dence in the word of his truth, a faithful imitation of his holy 


example, and a willingness to die rather than forsake him. These - 


are some of the most prominent characteristics of the genuine 
disciples of the Lord Jesus, and principal marks whereby they 
are known to be under the influence of his doctrines and exam-~ 
ple; and the relations which they bear to him under this charac- 
ter are not only exalted, but tender and endearing. * 

5. Ye are Christ’s spouse. He is the husband of his people: 
they are his bride. So it is written, “Thy Maker is thy hus- 
band ; the Lorp of Hosts is his name; for the Lorn hath eall- 
ed thee as a woman forsaken and grieved in spirit, and a wife 
of youth, when thou wast refused, saith thy God.” When our 
name and honour were forteited and lost, Christ descended from 
his Father’s bosom, married our nature, and became bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh, that we might become his spouse, 
and enter into those golden fetters, which involve the obligations 
of love and obedience, identify our interests, and give us a title 
to the same inheritance. As there is an indefinable union, fellow- 
ship, and confidence subsisting between the loving husband and 
affectionate wife, so it is with respect to Christ and his people: 
they have one heart and one soul, one purpose and one design; 
and the union and confidence which subsists between them, and 
the rest which the pious enjoy while they repose upon the bosom 
of their Lord, none can understand but those who are espoused 
to him. As the husband of bis people, he feeds them at his own. 
table, lodges them near his own heart, provides for their neces- 
sities, relieves their cares, determines their doubts, and reclaims 
their wanderings. He protects them against their enemies, pre- 
serves them in danger, sympathizes with them in affliction, soothes 
their troubles, and shares in all their joys and sorrows. They 
forsake the world, and cleave to him; they reverence him as 
their Lord, and are governed by him as their head; they cast 
their burden upon him, and pour out their hearts into his bosom; 
they are heirs to the same promises, and entitled to all his pos- 
sessions. 

When the husband and the wife give themselves to each other, 
they, with themselves, give all their possessions; so that they 
have not only one heart and one soul, one purpose and one de- 
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sign, but one property, one purse, and one interest. So Jesus 
Christ has given himself to mankind: he is the greatest of bene- 
fits—the greatest that could possibly have been bestowed upon 
us; and with himself he has freely given us all his possessions. 
But what are the possessions of the Lord Jesus? As the Son 
of the Father, he is the natural heir of all things; and, in con- 
sideration of his purchase, he has a title to all in heaven above, 
and all in the earth beneath, “ whether they be thrones, domi- 
nions, principalities, or powers.” Now, as the possessions of 
the husband and wife are property which is common to each, 
in virtue of the union which subsists between them, so the pos- 
sessions of Christ are the inheritance of his people, in consider- 
ation of the relations which they bear to him. 

III. Under our third article, we are, therefore, to contemplate 
the portion to which Christ’s people are entitled, on account of 
their relations to him, and his relations to God. 

The Apostle first speaks of this inheritance in general terms: 
¢ All are yours ;” and then descends to particulars. 

1. All the ministers of the gospel are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas. These three, with their diversified gifts and 
qualifications, may very properly represent all the ministers of 
the gospel. Some, like Paul, have been educated at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and are endowed with extraordinary powers of rea- 
soning: these are set to defend the truth, to confound unbe- 
lievers, and establish the wavering. Others, like Apollos, are 
endowed with extraordinary gifts of elocution and memory : 
these are appointed to teach and expound the Way of Salva- 
tion, to persuade sinners to repent and embrace the gospel, to 
comfort the broken-hearted, and build up believers on the found- 
ation of their most holy faith. There are also such as are bold 
and intrepid, like Cephas, qualified for great and daring enter- 
prises, and capable of thundering home to the conscience the 
terrors of the law: these are to awaken the impenitent, show 
sinners their danger, and point out the way whereby they may 
escape the damnation of hell. 

Inasmuch as the capacities, circumstances, and conditions of 
the people are diversified, God has diversified the gifts and qua- 
lifications of his ministers ; and in this he has manifested much 
condescension, for thereby all cases and conditions are accom- | 
modated. Those who minister in holy things are not to be slaves 
to the people, nor lords over God’s heritage ; but as they sus- 
tain the office and character of angels, being the messengers of 
the good tidings of salvation to men, they are therefore to be 
regarded as the servants of God and his people, and all their 
gifts as the common property of the church; and while they 
serve God and the cburch, the church should respect, honour, 
end serve them. By fulfilling these mutual obligations, they are 
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all yours, for edification, comfort, and instruction in righteous- 
hess. . | 

2. The world is yours. This term is sometimes used for the 
whole system of created things, comprehending the heavens 
and the earth, and all they contain; and it is sometimes re- 
stricted to that assemblage of parts which compose the globe 
of the earth. It also, in some instances, by a metonymy, sig- 
nifies the inhabitants of the world—the container being put for 
the contained. In the text, the term is used rather to denote 
those persons and things with which Christ’s people are con- 
nected, and which are employed by God for the promotion of 
their welfare and happiness. It regards, principally, the com- 
mon blessings of life, such as food and raiment, and health and 
friends, all which are the property of the pious, and employed in 
their service, so far as is compatible with their spiritual and eter- 
nal interests. The world, in the true sense, is the property, the 
servant, the dowry of the people of God, however small the por- 
tion they possess ; whereas it does not properly belong to the 
worldling, however large his possessions may be. The world 
does not serve him, but he serves the world: he is its slave, sub- 
jected to its control, and tormented with its cares. He is a 
greater menial than a Virginia slave, who, notwithstanding he 
is under the control and at the disposal of his master, is allowed 
time to eat and sleep. But the world is as severe upon its vo- 
taries as Egyptian taskmasters, and imposes such burdens as 
scarcely allow them to eat their bread quietly in the day, or 
take their sleep undisturbed in the night: This is the contrast 
between the world’s votaries and Christ’s people. The former 
are the world’s slaves; whereas the world is the portion and 
servant of the latter. 

8. Life is yours. This term denotes either animal vitality, 
the period of man’s probation in this world, a spiritual princi- 
ple implanted in his heart by grace, or eternal life in the world 
to come. Life, in every sense, is the portion of Christ’s people, 
but it belongs to sinners in no sense. It is true they exist as ani- 
mals, but their animal existence is slavery the most degrading, 
inasmuch as they are under the influence and control of their 
carnal desires, appetites and passions. They do not exist at all 
in a spiritual sense, but are dead in trespasses and sins. They 
possess spiritual faculties, but those faculties are so paralyzed 
by sin that there is no life in them. They are also destitute of 
the hope of eternal life, and, unless renewed by the energies of 
Divine grace, must be consigned over to eternal wo. 

But Christ’s people enjoy animal life according to its true. 
design. Their animal passions and appetites are under the con- 
trol and influence of Divine grace, and kept in subjection to 
the Divine law. A spiritual principle is implanted within them: 
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they are spiritually alive—alive to God and spiritual things; and 
the life they live is a life of faith in the Son of God. Those who 
possess this spiritual principle are filled with joy and peace in 
the Holy Ghost, and inspired with the hope of eternal life; and 
these are preludes to the life of eternal enjoyment in the world 
tocome. The life of the saints in heaven regards not only the 
existence and happiness of the soul, but the resurrection and glo- 
rification of the body; for the body shall be raised, immortal and 
incorruptible, and shall be fashioned like the glorious body of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and, in union with its old comrade, the 
soul, shall enjoy an eternity of blessedness in the kingdom of 
God. 

4. Death is yours. Death commonly imports the negation of 
life, or the separation of the soul from the body, whereby ani- 
mal life becomes extinct. In this sense, all men are liable to 
its depredations ; but this is not the signification of the term in 
this place. It here means (being contemplated in relation to 
Christ’s people) the end of evil, and a passport to heaven. Sin- 
ners are not only dead in trespasses and sins, and liable to the 
ravages of temporal and eternal death, but are continually en- 
slaved by its tormenting fears. But those who are filled with the 
perfect love of God are delivered from its fears, and wait with 
patience till it shall come as a smiling messenger sent from God 
to release them from the prison of mortality. If we may be 
allowed to use a figure, d. ath is a key which enters life’s key- 
hole, unlocks the portals, imparts release to the imprisoned spi- 
rit, and gives her wings to fly from these terrene abodes to regions 
of immortal life. 

“Then surely, when the bands of clay are loosed, 
And the strong pri-on of the soul is broken, 
It will rise high above its boldest flight, 
Above its cares, above its joys and sorrows, 
And rest not till it breathes the heavenly air, 
And folds its pinions at the throne of God.” 

It is true, death wounds us; but it wounds to cure. By it our 
bodies fall into the dust; but they fall that they may rise again— 
that they may spring from their fetters, and fasten in the skies, 

‘* Where blooming Eden withers in our sight : 
Death gives us more than was in Eden lost.” 

5. Things present are yours. All the present and passing dis- 
pensations of God’s providence, whether of adversity or prospe- 
rity ; the afflictions, sorrows, and privations incident to human 
life, as well as its comforts and enjoyments, are the legacy of the 
pious ; and when they are properly exercised under them, they 
produce the “peaceable fruits of righteousness,” and “ work 
out for them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
“If so be we suffer with our Lord, we shall also reign with 


him.” Those who will share with him in his glory, must par- 
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take of his sufferings. The present blessings of God’s mercy 
and care are also your portion. To you his presence 1s. as a 
wall of fir and he is the place of your defence. His justifying 
favour, afid the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost, together 
with the present expectation of life and immortality in the king- 
dom of glory; are yours. The gospel; which is now sounding 
in your ears ; the ordinances of God’s house, in which you are 
now about to be engaged ; the angels, who are now hovering 
round us; and the presence of God, which is now manifested 

in his temple, are all emphatically your present portion. 2 

6. Things to come are yours. Whatever concerns you in 
future life, and the whole order and economy of the eternal 
world ; all in heaven above, and all in the earth beneath ; whe- 
ther nature, or providence, or grace, or time, or eternity ; all 
are yours, and are even now working for your good. Christ 
hath obtained all things by inheritance, and all his are yours. 
As the wife shares in the cares, troubles and afflictions, the ho- 
nours, dignities and enjoyments of her husband, so do ye, who 
are espoused to Christ, partake of his sufferings in this world, 
that you may share in his glory in the world to come. As the 
husband and the wife have the same home and the same rela- 
tions, so have Christ and his people. God is his father, heaven 
is his home, the earth is his footstool, angels are his servants, and 
saints are his companions ; and inasmuch as they are his, they 
are yours; for he that married our nature, and took upon him 
the tender and endearing relation of friend and husband, has 
with himself freely given us all his possessions, and will finally 
exalt us to his throne, set crowns upon our heads, place seeptres 
in our hands, and constitute us kings and priests in his kingdom, 
for ever and ever. 

But, my brethren, “it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that when He shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is.” Now, if the beloved disciple, 
to whom the heavens had been opened, and who had seen the 
throne of God, the new Jerusalem, the river and tree of life, and 
the light of the holy city, was unable to give us a description of 
the heavenly state, and of the incorruptible, the undefiled, and 
unfading inheritance, how shall we, or any but those bright and 
flaming ministers, who continually stand in the presence of God, 
and are employed about the great arcana of his kingdom, be 
sufficient to exhibit the transcendent glories and felicities of our 
heavenly portion? There is such a vast disproportion between 
the inheritance which is reserved in heaven for us, and our lan- 
guage and conceptions, that it is both indescribable and incon- 
ceivable, and must remain so until Christ shall appear: then we 
shall be made like him, and our perceptions shall be so improved 
that we shall see him as he is, in all the splendour of his infi- 
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nite majesty, and, amidst the assembly of saints and angels, adore 
and shine through the whole of an eternal duration. 

Now, inasmuch as this incorruptible and eternal ineritance is 

ours, on account of the relations which ye bear to Christ, and 
the relations which Christ bears to God, “Let no man glory ia 
men.” This, my brethren, is the conclusion to which we are 
conducted ; and we shall sum up the whole argument by making 
two observations : 

1. It is folly to glory in men, or any other sublunary object. 
By glorying in Paul, Apollos, or Cephas, or any other creature, 
we forfeit our relations to Christ, and our title to the favour of 
God ; we deprive ourselves of all the rest of Christ’s ministers, 
and lose the eternal inheritance which is held in reversion for 
the faithful. By glorying in the creature, we lose all; but by 
glorying in Christ Jesus the Lord, we gain all. Who, then, but 
madmen and fools, will glory in men ? 

2. It is wickedness to glary im men ; for, by doing so, we ren- 
der to the creature the homage which alone is due to the God- 
head. By glorying in the creature, we reject Christ, and be- 
come idolaters, making the persons and things in which we 
glory, our gods; and thereby incur the Divine displeasure, and 
are liable to be banished from the presence of the Lord, and 
the glory of his power. Idolatry is a sin of the most heinous 
character, and shall not go unpunished ; for the Lorp is a jea- 
lous God, and will not give his glory to another. He requires 
that, with all our hearts, we should reverence, esteem, love and 
admire the Lord Jesus Christ, who is given to us as our saving 
portion, and only regard the creatures for his sake, because 
they are his servants, and appointed by him for the advance- 


ment of his kingdom. 
And now “to Jesus Christ, who is the faithful and true Wit- 


hess, and the First-Begotten from the dead, and the Prince of 
the kings of the earth ; unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and made us kings and priests 
unto God, even his Father ; to him be glory and dominion for 


ever and ever. Amen.” 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. NICHOLAS M‘INTYRE. 


Nicuotas M‘Intyre was born on the Atlantic ocean, in 
October, 1790, during a voyage of his parents from Scotland 
to America. They landed at Wilmington, North Carolina ; 
shortly after which, they settled in Cumberland county, near 
Fayetteville, where they remained until the latter end of the 
year 1795. They then removed with their family to South 
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Carolina, and settled in Chesterfield district, where there were 
but few religious privileges to be enjoyed, and where the gos- 
pel as yet had only began to emit the rays of its sacred light. 
Nicholas was, however, restrained by his parents (who were 
members of the Presbyterian church) from the vices common 
to his age, until the year 1808. His father died this year. It 
is said of the old gentleman, that on the morning previously to 
his departure, his children all being present but one, he called 
them to his bedside, and, in a very affecting manner, gave them 
his dying charge, and commended them to God. Nicholas, on 
this occasion, manifested some reluctance to come into his 
father’s presence; on which his father called him hy name, 
took him by the hand, affectionately told him of his faults, and 
exhorted him to forsake his companions, to serve the Lord, and 
attend to his business, in providing for his mother and the family. 
This circumstance, with the happy death of his father, seems 
to have had a salutary effect on his mind. From this time, he 
commenced an effectual reformation in his life and conduct, 
gradually forsook his companions, and even began to “see men 
as trees walking.” Some time in the year 1810, he atterided a 
campmeeting in Rockingham county, North Carolina, at which 
place he obtained mercy in the forgiveness of his sins, and at- 
tached himself to the Methodist church: for about two years 
from this time, he was diligent and attentive to the temporal 
concerns of his mother and the family, and to the various duties 
which devolved upon him in the capacity of a private Christian. 
Some time in the year 1812, he began to be more deeply con- 
cerned for the interests of the church, and impressed with the 
idea that it was his duty to call sinners to repentance: The 
enemy of souls now exerted his power and influence to prevent 
this servant of God from being thrust out into the vineyard, and 
represented to his mind the opposition that might arise irom his 
mother, his want of the qualifications necessary for the arduous 
task of preaching the gospel, and the reproach he might bring 
on himself from his friends and companions, who had not the 
same views of the subject as himself. These considerations 
weighed down his mind, and pressed him sore to desist from 
the great undertaking. While in this state of indecision, he 
communicated his views to the Rev. Wiley Warwick, who at 
that time had charge of the circuit in which he lived, and who 
acted the part of a father and instructer towards young M‘Intyre. 
He encouraged him to take up his cross, and enter boldly into 
the work ; and what encouraged him much, his mother freely 
gave him up to the service of the church ; and in the latter end 
of the year 1813, he was recommended to the annual confer- 
ence, which was held in Charleston in the beginning of the next 
year, as a proper person to be received into the travelling con- 
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nexion ; and he was accordingly received, and appointed to the 
Appallachee circuit, in Georgia. In writing from thence to one > 
of his brothers, he observes :—* I thought I enjoyed religion 
when I was at home, but it was only a taste to what I now feel, 
from day to day, of the presence of God. When I came here, 
{ was a stranger to all, and all were strangers to me; but they 
were not strangers to God. I have found fathers and mothers 
in Israel, whose doors were open to receive me, and whose 
hands were ready to supply my wants.” This circumstance is 
noticed as a striking evidence of his piety and deep humility. 
In 1815 he travelled the Congaree circuit, and in 1816 Cyprus 
circuit. This year his health was somewhat impaired. In 1817 
he was appointed to the Orangeburgh circuit, where his minis- 
terial career was again, in some measure, interrupted by sick- 
ness. In 1818 he travelled Union circuit, and in 1819 Little 
Pedee, in all of which he was acceptable, and useful among the 
people. In 1820 he was transferred to the Mississippi confer- 
ence, and travelled the Tombeckbee circuit—in 1821, Alabama 
circuit—and, in December of the same year, he was appointed 
presiding elder on the Alabama district, which station he filled, 
acceptably and profitably, till he died. The circumstances of 
his last sickness and death were as follows :—On Thursday, the 
28th of July, 1824, he came to a campmeeting on Alabama 
circuit, in a carriage, being unable to ride on horseback. During 
the meeting, he was for the most part closely confined to his 
tent, though on one occasion he ventured on the stand, and 
observed that perhaps he could not preach a greater sermon 
than this—‘‘ Love one another.” He took his seat a few 
minutes in the stand, but soon retired to his tent. A _physi- 
cian was called in, and his case was thought to be dangerous. 
When the campmeeting closed, he was removed about a quar- 
ter of a mile, to brother Stone’s, where every mark of attention 
that could possibly be shown by the physician and the family 
was promptly given, and for several days there were hopes of 
his recovery. It was not long, however, before it was found 
that these hopes were all delusive: his physician pronounced 
that his fever had assumed the typhus form, and the medicine 
administered had not the desired effect. A few days before he 
died, he fell into a kind of delirium; after which, while he 
retained the power of speech, he did not appear to be rational 
more than a few minutes at a time; but in the midst of his suf- 
ferings he appeared to manifest an unshaken confidence in God. 
During his sickness he expressed a desire to recover, but ob- 
served that he felt resigned to the will of the Lord; and after 
his mind became too wavering to converse regularly on any 
subject, his heart seemed to be in the great work of the minis- 
try: he was frequently dismissing congregations, or engaged 
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about the administration of the holy sacrament, and such like 
services. He departed this life on Sunday, the 15th day of 
August, 1824. 

Though not possessed of those brilliant talents by which some 
others have been distinguished, he was, nevertheless, ‘a work- 
man that: needed not to be ashamed ;” for he was able “ rightly 
to divide the Word of Truth,” and to ‘‘give to every one his 
portion of meat in due season.” The grand cardinal doctrines 
of the Gospel, as well as those by which the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is peculiarly distinguished, he clearly appre- 
hended, and made it his duty and delight to enforce on the 
understandings and consciences of the people. Being con- 
vinced that a prudent exercise of discipline is essential to the 
preservation of the church in purity, he loved it and enforced it 
with a steady and firm hand. It was only necessary to con- 
vince him of what was right to induce him to act with prompt- 
ness and firmness. From the fervour of his devotion, his strict 
regard to truth, and righteousness, to which we were so often 
witnesses, we doubt not but brother M‘IntyreE is now reaping 
the reward of his labours in a better world. 


EEE 


MEMOIR OF MRS. RACHEL ASBURY, 
Communicated for the Methodist Magazine, by her Husband. 


My late much-lamented wife was the daughter of Spencer 
and Molly Binney, and was born August 25th, 1795, in Hull, 
near Boston, Mass. At the age of eighteen, during a revivat 
of religion in that part of the country, she was brought fo feel 
her need of an interest in Christ. In her father’s family she 
enjoyed many advantages from her youth up, received a good 
education, and was taught the rules of industry and economy ; 
but about this time she lost her father, whom she sincerely 
loved and reverenced, and she removed to the city of Boston. 
Here, under the preaching of the Rev. Elijah Hedding, in the 
year 1816, she was much quickened in spiritual things, and felt 
it to be her duty and privilege to join the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Persevering in the faithful discharge of Christian 
duties, and walking in the light of God’s countenance, she was 
soon convinced, from a piercing view of her natural vileness, 
of the necessity of an inward cleansing from all unrighteous- 
ness. She fasted, prayed, and attended to all the means of 
grace, public and private, until the Lord’ Jesus appeared for her 
deliverance, filling her soul with ‘perfect love.” She now 
rejoiced, “with joy unspeakable, and full of glory ;” and neither 
was this a transient blaze flaming for a moment only, but it was 
a steady fire, emitting its rays of light on all around her, and 
continually ascending to God “in ceaseless songs of love and 
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praise.” She, indeed, proved the reality of her spiritual enjoy- 
ment by the uniformity of her life, her exemplary conduct 
before men, as well as by her constant attendance upon all the 
ordinances of religion. 

In the month of July, 1823, I had the happiness of being 
united in matrimony with her who is now the mournful subject 
of my thoughts, and whose virtues I would, if possible, record 
for the benefit of others: but, though my knowledge of her 
was thus intimate, I am persuaded I can only estimate her 
worth ‘by its loss.” Soon after our marriage, having spent a 
short time in visiting our numerous and kind friends, we set out 
in August for the state of Ohio. We arrived in September at 
Steuben, in the westerly part of New-York state. Being called, 
contrary to my expectations, to assist the Genesee conference 
in the establishment of a seminary of learning, which they were 
about to locate in Cazenova, we proceeded no farther on our 
journey at this time. 

In the December following, my dear wife received the sor- 
rowful tidings of the death of her excellent mother, who de- 
parted in great peace, leaving a testimony behind her that she 
had ‘fallen asleep in Jesus.” She was, indeed, one of the best 
of women—a mother in Israel—and did much for the cause of 
Christ. 

On the 10th of April, 1824, she was blessed with her first 
and only child. In July after, we attended the Genesee 
conference, in Lansing, on the east side of the Cayuga lake, 
where we had the happiness of meeting with our old friend and 
spiritual guide, Bishop Hedding. After spending a short time 
in Buffalo, we removed to Columbus, in Ohio, and from thence 
to Urbanna. Here we were kindly received and treated. But 
it was not long ere the fatal hectic, a family disorder, made its 
appearance on the*cheek of my dear Rachel, and admonished 
me of the almost certainty that her stay with me would not be 
long. The disease making continual inroads on a constitution 
naturally slender, she was also soon convinced that her dissolu- 
tion could not be far off. She therefore addressed herself to me 
in the following affecting and touching language :—* My very 
dear husband, | must now let you know what I have been trying 
to conceal: from you for some weeks past. I shall live but a 
short time with you and the sweet babe whom you so much and 
so tenderly love. The pains and afflictions which I have borne 
for some time past, leah fast sinking under, and death only will 
deliver me from them. God has of late been very gracious to 
me, in filling me with peace, joy and glory. The Scriptures 
open to me with such streams of light, indescribable truth, and 
beauty, it seems like a vision of glory unutterable, and makes 
me think God is preparing me for the glory of heaven. Unless 
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this were the case, it seems as if these ravishing views would 
not be afforded me. This I take to be an evidence of His mercy 
and kindness to prepare me for my change. For some time 
past, I have been thinking my work is done. I have only a 
desire to live for your sake and the dear child—the little pledge 
of our love. When I have thought of leaving you both behind 
me, believe your Rachel when she tells you she has at times felt 
awful, under a pressing sense of those realities which, I confess 
to you, I have sometimes felt. The affections of your affection- 
ate wife and the child’s tender mother, opposing themselves to 
my better judgment and Christian faith and hope,"it 8ometimes 
appears impossible for me to leave you; but God gives me the 
victory in these things, while I feel that his grace is quite suffi- 
cient for me even in this trying hour. I shall ever feel thankful 
to our heavenly Father for his kindness in joining us together 
in marriage. We have been happy in each other’s affections: 
though it has been but a short time, we ought to be thankful to 
God for it. Come, you must try to dry up your tears. You 
may indeed feel, and you must mourn soon for me; and I am 
willing you should: only give me up freely to God, and jet me 
die in peace: he will support you after | am gone from you. 
I have loved, and shall love you with my latest breath; and if 
departed spirits ever know their mourning friends, whom they 
have left on earth to feel and weep their loss, even you, my dear 
husband, shall not want for Rachel’s spirit to administer to you 
in your affliction, and to sympathize with you in all your con- 
solations. 1am happy even now, while I am trying to comfort 
you in your adversity. Oh! the happiness—the views of glory 
I have, by faith in Jesus.” Thus ended the dying saint, the 
affectionate wife, the tender mother. Can I ever forget this 
language? No: it is too deeply engraven on my heart ever to 
be erased. 

We had recommenced house-keeping towards the close of 
the year. Our house was small, and, when I moved her into it, 
she smiled and said, “1 see you have been trying to please me. 
It would indeed have been pleasing to me once; but I shall not 
enjoy it now, and your fond hopes will vanish away with me.” 

Knowing that she was in the midst of kind friends, who would 
administer to all her wants, and being desirous to fulfil some 
appointments for preaching, I left her for a few days. On my 
return home, I found her very sick, and seemingly near her 
eternal home. She seemed much affected while she said to me 
that “It seems as if I must die for want of breath; and the dis- 
tressing pains seem like the pains of death. I have been pray- 
ing to God to spare me until you returned. He has answered 
my prayer, and now I am happy and thankful for it. I told 
you some time ago that I must die, and now you see it is coming 
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to pass. You must be resigned to the will of God: he will 
support you. Now I shall want you to be with me until death. 
If I had strength, | would shout and praise my God.” 

After this I was with her almost constantly, day and night, 
until she took her departure for a better world. Her sufferings 
of body were very severe, but her confidence in God remained 
unbroken, and her peace flowed like a river. While I was 
standing by her bed at one time, she suddenly screamed with a 
loud voice, in the most excruciating pain and agony; and, on 
reviving a little, she said, “Surely my back is broken. This is 
the bitter’ pain of death ; and I thought this was the last pang, 
and that I was sinking into eternity.” I replied—*‘ My dear, 
your sufferings will terminate with the present life.” With 
much difficulty, for she seemed in the last agony of death, she 
responded—“ My dearest love, shall | die to-day, and get through 
with all my sufferings in this vale of tears? This is what I have 
wanted, and prayed for. This would be good news and a 
blessed morning to me. Tell all my brothers and sisters, who 
have religion, to be faithful, and that their sister Rachel died 
happy in God; that, if they live holy, they will meet her and 
their mother in heaven. You must write to them that this is my 
dying request while going into eternity.” Then, sinking on her 
dying hands, she said—“ Yes, this is death. Mortality and the 
last pang is now coming. Do not bid me live any longer by 
your prayers, I entreat you Glory! O, glory be toGod! I 
want to tell you much about heaven and glory, but I cannot. 
O, glory, glory, glory!” She remained in this manner, rolling, 
and groaning, and praising God, until about half past 1 o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon, the 10th February, when she “breathed 
her life out sweetly there,” in the 29th year of her age. 

: Tuomas ASBURY. 
Apri} 25, 1825. . 
EE 
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Coasting the South of Southampton by n., all again pointed north most 
Island. correctly, as they had done before. 


Ar four, a. M., on the 3lst of These extraordinary changes in 
the deviation of the needle could 
not fail to cause me great anxiety 
during the long and dark nights, 
as I was unable, unless our head 
was north, to know when we ap- 
proached the shore; and having 


August, I kept away to starboard, 
and the compasses remained quite 
steady until we had fallen off about 
four points: all then flew round at 
the same moment; and when by 
the pole-star her head was nN. w. 











hitherto found the land so erro- 
neously laid down, it was but na- 
tural to suppose that we should 
find the American coast also to the 
eastward of its assigned place... . 

As our run had been about fifty 
miles Nn. N. w., and as I expected 
to find the American shore east of 
its position in the charts, I con- 
ceived that this would be Cape 
Fullerton of Middleton, and there- 
fore kept it on our larboard hand, 
intending to run past it at five or 
six miles, which was its distance 
at this time. We soon, however, 
came to fifteen fathoms, and I kept 
right away, but had then only ten; 
when, being unable to see far 
around us, and observing from the 
whiteness of the water that we 
were on a bank, I rounded to at 
seven, A. M., and.tried to bring up 
with the starboard anchor and se- 
venty fathoms chain, but the stiff 
breeze and heavy sea caused this 
to part in half an hour, and we 
again made sail to the northeast- 
ward ; but finding we came sud- 
denly to seven fathoms, and that 
the ship could not possibly work 
out again, as she would not face 
the sea or keep steerage way on 
her, I most reluctantly brought 
her up with three bowers and a 
stream in succession, yet not be- 
fore we had shoaled to five and a 
half. This was between eight and 
nine, A. M.—-the ship pitching bows 
under, and a tremendous sea run- 
ning. At noon the starboard bower- 
anchor parted, but the others held. 

As there was every reason to 
fear the falling of the tide, which 
we knew to be from twelve to fif- 
teen feet on this coast, and in that 
case the total destruction of the 
ship, I caused the long-boat to be 
hoisted out, and, with four smaller 
ones, to be stored to a certain ex- 
tent with arms and provisions.— 
The officers drew lots for their 
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respective boats, and the ship’s 
company were stationed to them. 
The long-boat having been filled 
full of stores which could not be 
put below, it became requisite to 
throw them overboard, as there 
was no room for them on our very 
small and crowded decks, over 
which heavy seas were constantly 
sweeping. In making these pre- 
parations for taking to the boat, it 
was evident to all that the long- 
boat was the only ene which had 
the slightest chance of living un- 
der the lee of the ship, should she 
be wrecked; but every officer and 
man drew his lot with the greatest 
composure, although two of our 
boats would have been swamped 
the instant they were lowered. 
Yet such was the noble feeling of 
those around me, that it was evi- 
dent that had I ordered the boats 
in question to be manned, their 
crews would have entered them 
without a murmur. In the after- 
noon, on the weather clearing a 
little, we discovered a low beach 
all around astern of us, on which 
the surf was running to an awful 
height, and it appeared ‘evident 
that no human powers could save 
us. At three, p. m., the tide had 
fallen to twenty-two feet, (only six 
more than we drew,) and the ship 
having been lifted by a tremendous 
sea, struck with great violence the 
whole length of her keel. This we 
naturally conceived was the fore- 
runner of her total wreck, and we 
stood in readiness to take the boats, ' 
and endeavour to hang under her 
lee. She continued to strike, with 
sufficient force to have burst any 
less fortified vessel, at intervals of 
a few minutes, whenever an un- 
usually heavy sea passed us; and, 
as the water was so shallow, these 
might almost be called breakers 
rather than waves, for each, in 
passing, burst with great force 
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over our gangways, and as every 
sea ‘ topped,’ our decks were con- 


tinually, and frequently deeply 
flooded. All hands took a little 
refreshment; for some had scarce- 
ly been below for twenty-four 
hours, and I had not been in bed 
for three nights. Aithough few 
or none of us had any idea that 
we should survive the gale, we 
did not think that our comforts 
should be entirely neglected, and 
an order was therefore given to 
the men tc put on their best and 
warmest clothing, to enable them 
to support life as long as possible. 
Every man, therefore, brought his 
bag on deck, and dressed himself, 
and inthe fine athletic forms which 
stood exposed before me, I did not 
see one muscle quiver, nor the 
slightest sign of alarm. The offi- 
cers each secured some useful in- 
strument about them for the pur- 
poses of observation, although it 
was acknowledged by ail that not 
the slightest hope remained. And 
now that every thing in our power 
had been done, I called all hands 
aft, and to a merciful Gop offered 
prayers for our preservation. I 
thanked every one for his excel- 
lent conduct, and cautioned them, 
as we should, in all probability, 
soon appear before our Maker, to 
enter His presence as men resign- 
ed to their fate. We then all sat 
down in groups, and, sheltered 
from the wash of the sea by what- 
ever we could find, many of us 
endeavoured to obtain a little 
sleep. Never, perhaps, was wit- 
nessed a finer scene than on the 
deck of my little ship, when all 
hope of life had left us. Noble 
as the character of the British 
sailor is always allowed to be in 
cases of danger, yet I did not be- 
lieve it to be possible that amongst 
forty-one persons not one repining 
word should have been uttered. 


The officers sat about, wherever 
they could find shelter from the 
sea, and the men lay down, con- 
versing with each other with the 
most perfect calmness. Each was 
at peace with his neighbour and 
all the world, and I am firmly per- 
suaded that the resignation which 
was then shown to the will of the 
Almighty was the means of ob- 
taining his mercy. At about six, 
Pp. M., the rudder, which had al- 
ready received some very heavy 
blows, rose, and broke up the af- 
ter-lockers, and this was the last 
severe shock which the ship re- 
ceived. We found by the well 
that she made no water, and by 
dark she struck no more. God 
was merciful to us, and the tide 
almost miraculously fell no lower. 
At dark, heavy rain fell, but was 
borne with patience, for it beat 
down the gale, and brought with 
it a light air from the northward. 
At nine, p. M., the water had deep- 
ened to five fathoms. The ship 
kept off the ground all night, and 
our exhausted crew obtained some 
broken rest. 

At four, a. m., on the 2d, on 
weighing the best bower, we found 
it had lost a fluke, and by eight we 
had weighed the two other anchors 
and the stream, which were found 
uninjured. The land was now 
more clearly visible, and the high- 
est surf I ever saw was still break- 
ing on it, and on some shoals about 
half a mile from the shore. Not 
a sinyie green patch could be seen 
on the flat shingle beach, and our 
sense of deliverance was doubly 
felt from the conviction that if any 
of-us should have lived to reach 
the shore, the most wretched death 
by starvation would have been in- 
evitable. In standing out from our 
anchorage, which, in humble gra- 
titude for our delivery, I named 
the ‘Bay of God’s Mercy,” we 























saw the buoy of the anchor we 
had lost in ten fathoms, and weigh- 
ed it by the buoy rope, losing there- 
fore only one bower anchor. The 
ship being now somewhat torights, 
I called the hands aft, and we of- 
fered up our thanks and praises to 
God for the mercy he had shown 
to us. All hands then turned in, 
and the ship lay quiet for the night. 


Progress up the “‘ Welcome.” 


A. M. of the 12th of September, 
we gradually began shoaling to 
thirty-two, thirty, twenty-six, and 
at four, a. M., to twenty-two fa- 
thoms ; when, fancying we were 
near some part of Southampton 
Island, which we had not yet seen, 
I kept away a couple of points ; 
but, at thirty minutes after four, 
saw steep, rocky and broken land, 
with many rugged islets off it, on 
our larboard bow, to which we 
must have been swept by some 
very rapid current or indraft’: 
from its appearance, as it was not 
continuous to the southward, but 
trended away westerly, I am led 
to suppose it to have been Cape 
Montague, which is said to bound 
the northern entrance to the ‘‘ Wa- 

er.” 

As the breeze freshened at day- 
light from the northeast, and we 
were only in seventeen fathoms, 
rocky bottom, at four miles from 
the islands, I tacked at five, and 
made all the sail we could carry, 
to work out of the indraft. We 
got but slowly off, for being so 
much below her bearings, the ship 
would not stand up under much 
sail, and towards noon saw South- 
ampton Island to the eastward 
about eighteen miles. I was, for 
atime, in hopes of getting under 
Its lee, but the wind soon increa- 
sed to a gale, with cutting showers 
of sleet, and a sea began to arise. 
At such a moment as this we had 
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fresh cause to deplore the extreme 
dulness of the Griper’s sailing, for, 
though almost any other vessel 
would have worked off this lee 
shore, we wis little or no pro- 
gress on a wind, but remained 
actually pitching forecastle under, 
with scarcely steerage way, to 
preserve which I was ultimately 
obliged to keep her nearly two 
points off the wind. We, how- 
ever, persevered in our endea- 
vours to make easting under fore- 
sail and close-reefed maintopsail, 
but at thirty minutes-after one, 
P. M., with our head Nn. N. w., we 
quickly shoaled from thirty to 
twenty fathoms, and as we could 
not see a quarter of a mile round 
us, in consequence of the heavy 
snow, I turned the hands up to 
be in readiness for wearing; but 
the next cast gave ten, and I there- 
fore luffed the ship to, and let go 
both bower anchors, which brought 
her up with seventy and eighty 
fathoms. I then let go the sheet 
anchor under foot. From the time 
of striking low soundings until this 
was done, the sails furled, and 
lower yards and topmasts struck, 
half an hour had not elapsed. In 
this sad dilemma I would have 
endeavoured to wear the ship, al- 
though I knew not, from the thick- 
ness of the weather, how close we 
might be to the rocks, but this ma- 
neeuvre was unfortunately the most 
difficult for her to perform; and, 
from her great depth in the water, 
she had, on many occasicas, in 
strong gales, been a quarter of an 
hour in getting before the wind : 
but one alternative therefore re- 
mained; and valuable as our an- 
chors were to us, and badly as the 
ship rode, I was obliged to attempt 
to bring her up. We found that 
the anchors held, although the ship 
was dipping bowsprit and forecas- 
tle under, qnd taking green seas 
A4 
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over all. These soon wetted eve- 
ry one thoroughly, and the lower 
deck was flooded before we could 
batten down the hatches. Thick 
falling sleet covered the decks to 
some inches in depth, and, with 
all the spray, froze as it fell. 

We now perceived that the tide 
was Setting past us from the north- 
east at the rate of two knots on the 
surface, but by its action on the 
lead-line, and even the deep sea- 


lead, which it swept from the bot- 


tom, it was running at a far more 
rapid rate beneath. This, in ad- 
dition to the heavy set of the sea, 
strained the ship very much, and 
the bitts and windlass complained 
a great deal: the hands, therefore, 
remained on deck, in readiness for 
all emergencies. To add still far- 
ther to our anxiety, two or three 
streams of ice, having some very 
deep solid pieces amongst them, 
were seen driving down to us in 
the evening, and threatened the 
loss of our bowsprit, which at eve- 
ry pitch dipped quite under water, 
but it only fell on light pieces, and 
all the damage we sustained was 
the loss of the bobstays and lar- 
board iron bumpkin. The tide 
appeared to slack at six, Pp. M., at 
which time we had thirteen fathoms 
and a half, and the ship rode some- 
what more easily at her anchors. 
At midnight it was low water, 
eight fathoms and a half, showing 
2 rise and fall of thirty feet. The 
night was pierciagly cold, aud the 
sea continued to wash fore and aft 
the decks, while constant snow 
fell. As the lower deck was afloat, 
our people and all their hammocks 
thoroughly soaked, no rest could 
be obtained. 

Never shall I forget the dreari- 
ness of this most anxious night.— 
Our ship pitched at such a rate 
that it was not possible to stand 
even below, while on deck we 
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were unable to move without hold- 
ing by ropes which were stretched 
from side to side. The drift snow 
flew in such sharp heavy flakes 
that we could not look to wind- 
ward, and it froze on deck to 
above a foot in depth. The sea 
made incessant breaches quite fore 
and aft the ship, and the temporary 
warmth it gave while it washed 
over us was most painfully check- 
ed by its almost immediately freez- 
ing on our clothes. To these dis- 
comforts were added the horrible 
uncertainty as to whether the ca- 
bles would hold until day-light, and 
the conviction also that, if they fail- 
ed us, we should instantly be dash- 
ed to pieces; the wind blowing 
directly to the quarter in which 
we knew the shore must lie.— 
Again, should they continue to 
hold us, we feared, by the ship’s 
complaining so much forward, that 
the bitts would be torn up, or that 
she would settle down at her an- 
chors, overpowered by some of 
the tremendous seas which burst 
over her. 

During the whole of this time 
streams of heavy ice continued to 
drive down upon us, any of which, 
had it hung for a moment against 
the cables, would have broken 
them, and at the same time have 
allowed the bowsprit to pitch on 
it, and be destroyed. ‘The masts 
would have followed this, for we 
were all so exhausted, and the 
ship was so coated with ice, that 
nothing could have been done to 
save them. 

We all lay down at times during 
the night; for to have remained 
constantly on deck would have 
quite overpowered us. I con- 


stantly went up, and shall never 
forget the desolate picture which 
was always before me. 

The hurricane blew with such 
violence as to be perfectly deafen- 












ing; and the heavy wash of the 
sea made it difficult to reach the 
mainmast, where the officer of 
the watch and his people sat shi- 
vering, completely cased in frozen 
snow, under a small tarpaulin, be- 
fore which ropes were stretched, 
to preserve them in their places. 
I never beheld a darker night, and 
its gloom was increased by the 
rays of a small horn lantern, which 
was suspended fromthe mizen stay 
to show where the. people sat. 

At dawn on the 13th, thirty mi- 
nutes after four, a. m., we found 
that the best bower cable had part- 
ed, and as the gale now blew with 
terrific violence from the north, 
there was little reason to expect 
that the other anchors would hold 
long; or if they did, we pitched 
so deeply, and lifted so great a 
body of water each time, that it 
was feared the windlass and fore- 
castle would be torn up, or she 
must go down at her anchors.— 
Although the ports were knocked 
out, and a considerable portion of 
the bulwark cut away, she could 
scarcely discharge one sea before 
shipping another, and the decks 
were frequently flooded to an 
alarming depth. 

At six, A. M., all farther doubts 
on this particular account were at 
an end; for, having received two 
overwhelming seas, both the other 
cables went at the same moment, 
and we were left helpless, without 
anchors, or any means of saving 
ourselves, should the shore, as we 
had every reason to expect, be 
close astern. And here again I 
had the happiness of witnessing 
the same general tranquillity as 
was shown on the Ist of Septem- 
ber. There was no outcry that 
the cables were gone, but my 
friend Mr. Manico, with Mr. 
Carr, the gunner, came ait as 
soon as they recovered their legs, 
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and, in the lowest whisper, inform- 
ed me that the cables had all part- 
ed. The ship, in trending to the 
wind, lay quite down on her broad- 
side, and as it then became evi- 


dent that nothing held her, and. 


that she was quite helpless, each 
man instinctively took his station, 
while the seamen at the leads, 
having secured themselves as well 
as was in their power, repeated 
their soundings, on which our pre- 
servation depended, with as much 
composure as if we had been en- 
tering a friendly port. Here again 
that ALmicgutTy Power which had 
before so mercifully preserved us, 
granted us his protection; for it 
so happened that it was slack wa- 
ter when we parted, the wind had 
come round to N. N. w., (along the 
land,) and our head fell off to 
northeast, or seaward: we set 
two. trysails, for the ship. would 
bear no more, and even with that 
lay her lee gunwale in the water. 
In a quarter of an hour we were 
in seventeen fathoms. Still ex- 
pecting every moment to strike, 
from having no idea where we 
had anchored, I ordered the few 
remaining casks éf the provisions 
to be hove overboard ; for being 
stowed round the capstan and 
abaft the mizzenmast, I feared 
their fetching way should we take 
the ground. At eight the fore try- 
sail gaff went in the slings, but we 
were unable to lower it, on account 
of the amazing force of the wind, 
and every rope being encrusted 
with a thick coating of ice. The 
decks were now so deeply covered 
with frozen snow and freezing sea- 
water, that it was scarcely possi- 
ble, while we lay over so much, to 
stand on them; and all hands be- 
ing wet and half frozen, without 
having had any refreshment for 
so many hours, our situation was 
rendered miserable inthe extremes 
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Standing with our head to the 
northeast, we deepened the wa- 
ter, but increased the sea and 
wind, which latter was alone of 
sufficient strength to stave the lar- 
board waist boat against the side 
of the ship, and also to damage 
that on the quarter by the same 
means. 

At eleven, a. M., a wave filled 
and swept away the starboard 
waist boat, from which, most pro- 
videntially, the lead’s man had just 
been called, with her davits and 
the swinging boom. 

In the afternoon, having well 
weighed in my mind all the cir- 
cumstances of our distressed situ- 
ation, I turned the hands up, and 
informed them that, having now 
lost all our bower anchors and 
chains, and being in consequence 
unable to bring up in any part of 
the Welcome; being exposed to 
the sets of a tremendous tide-way 
and constant heavy gales, one of 
which was now rapidly sweeping 
us back to the southward, and be- 
ing yet above eighty miles from 
Repulse Bay, with the shores 
leading to which-we were unac- 
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quainted ; our compasses useless, 
and it being impossible to continue 
under sail with any degree of safe- 
ty inthese dark twelve-hour nights, 
with the too often experienced cer- 
tainty that the ship could not beat 
off a lee-shore even in moderate 
weather, I had determined on ma- 
king southing, to clear the narrows 
of the Welcome, after which I 
should decide on some plan for 
our future operations. 

Conclusion. 

Before I take leave of my read- 
ers, I hope I may be allowed to 
make a few observations respect- 
ing my shipmates, seamen as well 
as officers, whose conduct on all 
occasions was such as to entitle 
them to the warmest praise I can 
bestow. I may with truth assert 
that there never was a happier lit- 
tle community than that assembled 
on board the Griper. Each suc- 
ceeding day, and each escape from 
difficulties, seemed to bind us more 
strongly together; and I am proud 
to say that, during the whole of 
our voyage, neither punishment, 
complaint, nor even a dispute of 
any kind, occurred among us. 


————— EEE 
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Tue following narrative is taken from the Panoplist of December, 1816.— 
It was written, we are informed, by the late Rev. Davip Rice, of Kentucky, 
deceased. It is introduced by the writer with the following paragraphs. 


‘‘] wave long been of opinion 
that even the short account I am 
able to give of Salem, the Alge- 
rine, is worth preserving, and sup- 
pose that no person now living is 
able to give so full an account of 
him as myself, not having had the 
same means of information. 

‘¢ Had Salem ever recovered his 
reason so far as to be able to write 
his own history, and give an ac- 
count of all the tender and inte- 


W. Luminary. 


resting circumstances of his story, 
it would undoubtedly have been 
one of the most moving narratives 
to be met with. All I can write 
is the substance of the story as 
related to me, most of it many 
years ago. I have been careful 
to relate every particular circum- 
stance I could recollect, worthy 
of notice, and make no additions, 
and very few reflections of my 
own.” 








About the close of the war 
between France and England, in 
V » commenly called Brad- 
dock’s war, a certain man, whose 
name, as I have been informed, 
was Samuel Givens, then an in- 
habitant of Augusta county, in 
Virginia, went into the woods, 
back of the settlements, to hunt 
wild meat for the support of his 
family—a practice which neces- 
sity renders customary for the set- 
tlers of a new country. He took 
more than one horse with him, 
that it might be in his power to 
bring home his meat and skins. — 
As he was one day ranging the 
woods in quest of game, he cast 
his eyes into the top of a large 
fallen tree, where he saw a living 
creature move. Supposing it to 
be some kind of wild beast, he 
made ready to shoot it, but had 
no sooner obtained a distinct view 
than he discovered a human shape, 
which prevented the fatal dis- 
charge. Going to the place, he 
found a man in a most wretched 
and pitiable situation; his person 
entirely naked, (except a few rags 
tied about his feet,) and almost 
covered over with scabs—quite 
emaciated, and nearly famished 
to death. The man was unac- 
quainted with the English lan- 
guage, and Givens knew no other. 
No information, therefore, could 
be obtained, who he was, whence 
he came, or how he was brought 
into a state so truly distressing.— 
Givens, however, with the kind- 
ness of the good Samaritan, took 
a tender care of him, and supplied 
his emaciated body with the best 
nourishment his present circum- 
stances could afford. He prudent- 
ly gave him but a little at a time, 
and increased the quantity as his 
strength and the power of diges- 
tion increased. In a few days the 


man recovered such a degree of his parents, with a view to return 
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strength as to be able to ride on 
horseback. Givens furnished him 
with one of those he had taken 
with him to carry home his meat, 
and conducted him to Capt. (after- 
wards Col.) Dickerson’s, who then 
lived near the Windy Cave. Dick- 
erson supplied his wants, and en- 
tertained him for some months, 
with a generosity that is more com- 
mon with rough backwoodsmen— 
who are acquainted with the hard- 
ships of life—than among the opu- 
lent sons of luxury and ease. 

The poor man considered that 
he had no way to make himself 
and his complicated distresses 
known, without the help of lan- 
guage ;—he therefore resolved to 
make himself acquainted with the 
English tongue as soon as possible. 
In this his progress was surprising : 
he procured pen, ink and paper, 
and spent much of his time in wri- 
ting down remarkable and import- 
ant words, pronouncing them, and 
getting whoever was present to 
correct his pronunciation. By his 
indefatigable application, and the 
kind assistance of Col. Dickérson’s 
family, he in a few months was so 
far master of English as to speak 
it with considerable propriety.— 
When he found himself sufficient- 
ly qualified for communicating his 
ideas, he gave the Colonel and 
others a most moving narrative of 
his various: unparalleled misfor- 
tunes. He said his name was 
Salem; that he was born of 
wealthy and respectable parents 
in Algiers ; that, when a small boy, 
his parents sent him to Constanti- 
nople, with a view to have him 
liberally educated there; and that, 
after he had spent several years 
in that city, in pursuit of learning, 
he returned to Africa to see his 
parents. After spending some 
time at home, he took leave of 
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to Constantinople to finish his edu- 
cation. The ship in which he em- 
barked was taken by a Spanish 
man of war or privateer, and Sa- 
lem thus became a prisoner of war. 
The Spaniards were at this time 
in alliance with France against 
Engiand. Falling in with a 
French ship bound to New-Or- 
leans, they put him on board this 
vessel, which carried him to the 
place of his destination. After 
living some time among the French 
at New-Orleans, they sent him up 
the rivers Mississippi and Ohio to 
the Shawnee towns, and left him 
a prisoner of war with the Indians, 
who at that time lived near the 
Ohio. There was at the same 
time a white woman (who had 
been taken from the frontiers of 
Virginia) a prisoner with the same 
tribe of Indians. Salem inquired 
of her by signs whence she came. 
The woman answered by pointing 
directly towards the sunrising.— 
He was so far acquainted with the 
geography of America as to know 
that there were English settle- 
ments on the eastern shore of this 
continent, and he rightly supposed 
the woman had been taken pri- 
soner from some of them. Having 
received this imperfect informa- 
tion, she resolved to attempt an 
escape from the Indians to some 
of these settlements. This was a 
daring attempt, for he was an en- 
tire stranger to the distance he 
would have to travel and the dan- 
gers which lay in his way: he had 
no pilot but the sun, nor any pro- 
visions for his journey, ner gun, 
ammunitions, or other means of 
obtaining them. Being thus badly 
provided for, and under all these 
discouraging circumstances, he set 
out on his arduous journey through 
an unknown mountainous wilder- 
ness of several hundred miles.— 
Not knowing the extent of the set- 
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tlements he aimed at, he appre- 
hended danger of missing them 
should he turn much to the north 
or south, and therefore resolved to 
keep as directly to the sunrising 
as he possibly could, whatever ri- 
vers or mountains might obstruct 
his way. Through all these diffi- 
culties Salem travelled on, until 
the few clothes he had were torn 
to pieces by bushes, thorns and 
briers. These, when thus torn, 
and fit for no other service, he 
wrapped and tied about his feet, 
to defend them from injuries.— 
Thus he travelled, naked, until 
his skin was torn to pieces with 
briers and thorns, -his body ema- 
ciated, his strength exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue, and his spirits 
sunk under discouragements. All 
he had to strengthen and cheer 
him was a few nuts and berries 
he gathered by the way, and the 
distant prospect of once more see- 
ing his native land. But this pleas- 
ing prospect could animate him no 
longer, nor could these scanty pro- 
visions support him. His strength 
failed, and he sunk into despair of 
every thing but ending a misera- 
ble life in a howling wilderness, 
surrounded by wild beasts! Find- 
ing he could travel no farther, he 
fixed upon the top of the tree 
where Givens found him, as the 
spot where his sorrows and his 
life must end together. But God, 
whose providence is over all his — 
creatures, had other views. While 
Salem was dying this lingering, 
painful death, and was scarce 
able to move his feeble limbs, re- 
lief was sent him by the beneficent 
hand of Givens. He is again re- 
stored to life, and hope once more 
revives and animates his sinking 
heart. 

No doubt Col. Dickerson was 
sensibly touched with his moving 
tale of wo, and the generous feel- 














ings of his humanity greatly in- 
creased. I infer it from his con- 
duct; for he furnished Salem with 
a horse to ride, treated him as a 
companion, and took him to visit 
the neighbours and see the coun- 
try. He accompanied the Colonel 
to Staunton, where the court of 
Augusta county sat, and where 
the inhabitants of the country 
were assembled, it being court 
day. Among the rest was the 
Rev. John Craig, a Presbyterian 
minister of the Gospel, who resi- 
ded a few miles from town. When 
Salem saw Mr. Craig, he was 
struck with his appearance, turn- 
ed his particular attention to him, 
and, after some time, came and 
spoke to him, and intimated a de- 
sire to go home with him. Mr. 
Craig welcomed him to his house, 
and then, or afterwards, asked him 
why he desired to go home with 
him in particular, being an entire 
stranger whom he had never seen 
before. Salem replied: 

‘¢ When I was in my distress, I 
once in my sleep dreamed that I 
was in my own country, and saw 
in my dream the largest assembly 
of men my eyes had ever beheld, 
collected in a wide plain, all dress- 
ed in uniform, and drawn up in 
military order. At the farther 
side of the plain, almost at an im- 
mense distance, I saw a person I 
understeod to be one of great dis- 
tinction; but, by reason of the vast 
distance he was from me, I could 
not discern what sort of a person 
he was. I only knew him to be a 
person of great eminence. I saw, 
every now and then, one or two 
of this large assembly attempting 
to go across the plain to this dis- 
tinguished personage; but, when 
they had got about half way over, 
they suddenly dropped into a hole 
in the earth, and I saw them no 
more. I also imagined that I saw 
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a distance from this large assem- 
bly ; and one or two of the multi- 
tude applied to him for direction. 
how to cross the plain with safety, 
and all who received and followed 
his directions got safe across. As - 
soon as I saw you,” added Salem, 
‘¢T knew you to be the man ‘who 
gave those directions; and this 
has convinced me that it is the 
mind of God that I should apply 
to you for instructions in religion. 
It is for this reason I desire to go 
home with you. When I was 
among the French, they endea- 
voured to prevail on me to em- 
brace the Christian religion ; but, 
as I observed they made use of 
images in their religious worship, 
I looked on Christianity with ab- 
horrence—such worship being, in 
my opinion, idolatrous.” 

Mr. Craig cheerfully undertook 
the agreeable work he seemed call- 
ed to by an extraordinary provi- 
dence. He soon found that Salem 
understood the Greek language, 
which greatly facilitated the busi- 
ness. He furnished a Greek Tes- 
tament; Salem spent his time cheer- 
fully in reading it, and Mr. Craig 
his leisure hours in explaining to 
him the gospel of Jesus Christ.— 
In the space of about two weeks 
he obtained what Mr. Craig es- 
teemed a competent knowledge of 
the Christian religion. He went 
to Mr. Craig’s house of worship, 
made a public profession of Chris- 
tiantty, and was baptized in the 
name of the adorable Trinity. 

Some time after this, Salem in- 
formed Mr. Craig that he was de- 
sirous tc return to his native coun- 
try, and once more see his parents 
and friends. Mr. Craig reminded 
him that his friends and country- 
men, being Mahometans, enter- 
tained strong prejudices against 
the Christian religion ;-and that, 
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as he now professed to be a Chris- 
tian, he would probably be used ill 
on that account; and that here in 
America he might enjoy his reli- 
gion without disturbance: to which 
Salem replied that his father was 
a man of a good estate, and he was 
his heir; that he had never been 
brought up to labour, and knew 
no possible way by which he could 
obtain a subsistence ; that he could 
not bear the thought of living a life 
of dependance upon strangers, and 
being a burden to them; that he 
was sensible of the strong preju- 
dices of his friends against Chris- 
tianity ; yet he could not think 
that, after all the calamities he 
had undergone, his father’s reli- 
gious prejudices would so far get 
the better of his humanity as to 
cause him to use his son ill on that 
account; and that, at all events, 
he desired to make the experiment. 
Mr. Craig urged that the favour- 
able regards of his friends and a 
good estate, on the one hand, and 
a life of poverty and distress, on 
the other, might prove a too pow- 
erful temptation to renounce that 
religion he now professed to be- 
lieve true, and to return again to 
Mahometanism. Salem said, what- 
ever the event might be, he was 
resolved never to deny Jesus. 
When Mr. Craig found that he 
was fully resolved, he applied to 
some of his neighbours, and, with 
their assistance, furnished Salem 
with as much money as they sup- 
posed sufficient to defray his ex- 
penses to England, from whence 
he said he could easily get a pass- 


age to Africa. He furnished him 


also with a letter to the Hon. Ro- 
bert Carter, who then lived in Wil- 
liamsburg, and was noted for his 
beneficence to the poor and afflict- 
ed, requesting him to procure for 
the bearer an agreeable passage in 
some ship bound to England. Mr. 
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Carter did more than was request- 
ed of him: he furnished Salem 
plentifully with sea stores. Being 
thus provided for, he set sail for 
England with the flattering pro- 
spect of being once more happy 
in his own country, and in the 
arms of his affectionate parents. 
For many months no more is heard 
of him by his American acquaint- 
ance. 

How long after this I do not 
recollect, perhaps some years, the 
poor unfortunate Salem returned 
again to Virginia, in a state of in- 
sanity. He came to Williamsburg, 
and to the house of his old bene- 
factor, Mr. Carter. His constant 
complaint was that he had no 
friend, and where should he find 
a friend?) From which complaint 
the cause of his present very piti- 
able situation was easily conjec- 
tured :—his father was not his 
friend. Notwithstanding the de- 
rangement of his mental powers, 
he had certain lucid intervals, in 
which he so far enjoyed his reason 
as to be able to ‘ee a pretty dis- 
tinct account of his adventures 
after he left Virginia. He said he 
had a speedy and safe passage to 
England, and from thence to Afri- 
ca; and that, on his arrival, he 
found his parents still alive; but 
that it was not in his power long 
to conceal from them that he had 
renounced Mahometanism, and 
embraced the Christian religion ; 
and that his father no sooner found 
this to be the case than he dis- 
owned him as a child, and turned 
him out of his house. Affection 
for his parents, grief for their re- 
ligious prejudices, and his own 
temporal ruin, tormented his ten- 
der heart. He was now turned 
out into the world without money, 
without a friend, without any art 
by which he could obtain a sub- 
sistence. He left his own country, 











the estate on which he expected 
to spend his life, and all his na- 
tural connexions, without the most 
distant prospect of ever seeing or 
enjoying them more. He went to 
England, in hopes of there finding 
some way to live—where he could 
enjoy his religion when every other 
source of comfort was dried up; but 
having no friend to introduce him 
to the pious and benevolent, he 
found no way to subsist in that 
country—on which he resolved to 
return to America, it being a new 
country, where the poor could more 
easily find the means of support. 
In his passage to Virginia, while 
he had probably no pious friend to 
console him in his distresses, nor 
to encotrage and support him un- 
der them, and while he had little 
to do but pore over his wretched 
situation, he sunk under the weight 
of these complicated calamities in- 
to a state of insanity. 

Though Salem’s great distress 
was that he had no friend, and he 
was constantly roving about in 
quest of one, yet of friendship he 
was incapable of enjoying the ad- 
vantages. In pursuit of his object 
he went up to Col. Dickerson’s ; 
but to no purpose. From thence 
he wandered away to the warm 
springs, where was at that time a 
young clergyman of the name of 
Templeton, who, having under- 
stood something of his history, 
entered into conversation with 
him. He asked him, among other 
things, whether he was acquaint- 
ed with the Greek language: to 
which he modestly replied that he 
understood a little of it. Mr. Tem- 
pleton put a Greek Testament in- 
to his hand, and asked him to read 
and construe some of it. He took 
the book and opened it, and when 
he saw what it was, in a transport 
of joy he pressed it to his heart, 
and then complied with Mr. Tem- 
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leton’s request. By these actions 
j showed his great veneration for 
the sacred Scriptures, and how 
long he had retained the know- 
ledge of the Greek in circum- 
stances the most unfavourable.—. 
From the warm springs he went 
down to Mr. Carter’s, (who by 
this time had removed from Wil- 
liamsburg to his seat in Westmore- 
land county,) in hopes that that 
gentleman would act the part of 
a friend, as he had formerly done : 
but still, poor man, he was inca- 
pable of enjoying what he greatly 
needed and most desired. He 
soon wandered away from Mr. 
Carter’s, and was taken and carried 
to the madhouse in Williamsburg. 
The above account I received 
from Mr. Craig, Mr. Carter, and 
Mr. Templeton; and it is the sub- 
stance of all I knew ot Salem be- 
fore I came to reside in this state. 
Since my arrival here, I have seen 
several men who were personally 
acquainted with him while in a 
state of derangement. They say 
he was commonly inoffensive in 
his behaviour, grateful for favours 
received, manifested a veneration 
for religion, was frequently en- 
gaged in prayer, and that his 
prayers were commonly, though 
not always, pretty sensible, and 
tolerably well connected; that he 
appeared to have the temper and 
behaviour of a gentleman, though 
he was in ruins; that he went ro- 
ving from place to place, some- 
times almost naked, for want of 
sense to keep on the clothes he 
had received from the kind hand 
of charity, until he was taken with 
the sickness which put an end to 
his sorrows; that when he was 
taken sick his reason was restored, 
and continued to his last moments ; 
that the family where he lay sick 
and died treated him with great 
tenderness, for which he express. 
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ed the utmost gratitude ; and that, 
at his own request and importuni- 
ty, no persons sat up with him on 
the night in which he died. It 
appears, however, that he died 


with great composure, for he pla- 
ced himself, his hands, his feet, 
and his whole body, in a proper 
posture to be laid in his co 
and so expired. 


? 





From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE LATE REV. JOSEPH BENSON. 
To Mr. W. Cuurcuey, Attorney, near the Hay, in Brecknockshire, S. Wales. 


My vEeRY DEAR FRIEND—It is 
time for me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your last kind favour, 
and to thank you for the useful 
information contained in it. This 
I should have done before now, 
had I not waited, in vain I per- 
ceive, for an opportunity of writing 
to you without putting you to the 


expense of postage. But if I delay 
any longer you will doubtless be- 


gin to entertain hard thoughts of 
me, and impute my not writing to 
some other cause—to forgetfulness 
or disaffection; and you must know 
I do not wish to be suspected of 
either, especially respecting you, 
my friend, my benefactor, my bro- 
ther. I wish still to behave, and 
to be thought by you to behave, in 
a manner suitable to these rela- 
tions: I wish still to be, both in 
reality and appearance, faithful, 
grateful and loving, and that with 
purity, constancy and perseve- 
rance; exercising these disposi- 
tions from a pure and disinterest- 
ed principle, and without any in- 
terruption. But even for this I 
am not sufficient of myself: my 
sufficiency is of God. May his 
holy inspiration be the source of 
every human as well as divine 
virtue in me! Away .with those 
virtues (so called, though they ill 
deserve the name) which do not 
spring from the love of God and 
the influence of the Holy Ghost ! 


Mr. Wesley has been with us 
in this kingdom since I wrote to 
you last, and he gave me a very 
good account of the loving and 
catholic spirit of Lady H. I hope 
with you that she will yet join 
zeal with Mr. Wesley. O, what 
a pity it is that all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity do not 
freely and heartily, without any 
suspicious jealousy or reluctance, 
unite together against the common 
enemy of all, I mean sin, that Apol- 
lyon sin! QO, what a pity it is that 
they should ever provoke one an- 
other to any thing else but to love 
and good works! Let us show 
others the way by our example, 
and help them as much as possible 
by our prayers and advice! 

I never was more taken with 
Mr. Wesley than when he was 
last here. Being constantly with 
him a week, J had an opportunity 
of examining narrowly his Spirit 
and conduct; and I assure you I 
am more than ever persuaded he 
is a nonesuch. I know not his fel- 
low, first, for abilities, natural and 
acquired ; and, secondly, for his 
incomparable diligence in the ap- 
plication of those abilities to the 
best of employments. His lively 
fancy, tenacious memory, clear 
understanding, ready elocution, 
manly courage, indefatigable and 
active industry, really amaze me. 
I admire, but wish in vain to imi- 














tate his diligent improvement of 
every moment of time; his won- 
derful exactness, even in little 
things ; the order and regularity 
wherewith he does and treats eve- 
ry thing he takes in hand; toge- 
ther with his quick despatch of 
business, and calm, cheerful sere- 
nity of soul. I ought not to omit 
mentioning here, what is very ma- 
nifest to all who know him, his 
resolution, which no shocks of op- 
position can shake ; his patience, 
which no length of trials can wea- 
ry; his zeal for the glory of God 
and the good of man, which no 
waters of persecution or tribula- 
tion have yet been able to quench. 
Happy man! Thy time of tempt- 
ation and affliction is almost come 
to a period, and joy and quietude 
await thee! Long hast thou borne 
the burden and heat of the day, 
amidst the insults of foes and the 
base treachery of seeming friends ; 
but thou shalt now rest from thy 
labours, and thy works shall fol- 
low thee! In despite of thine 
enemies, who have long enviously 
slandered and maligned thee, nay, 
to their utter and everlasting con- 
fusion, God will ‘‘ bring forth thy 
righteousness as the light, and thy 
just dealing as the noonday !”— 
Thou shalt receive honour and 
glory at the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, whose flock thou 
hast faithfully fed. Yes, having 
turned many to righteousness, thou 
shalt shine as the stars for ever 
and ever! 

If I did not know my friend to 
be (like myself) a little too san- 
guine, I should wonder at some 
parts of your last. But knowing 
you generally conceive, talk and 
write in hyperboles, I can make 
all proper allowance for some ap- 
parently extravagant expressions 
in your last. I do not fully under- 
stand what you mean or aim at by 
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the sentiments which you say you 
have ‘broached, new to the Cal- 
vinists, and half new to the Me- 
thodists.” If you mean to deny or 
enfeeble the doctrine of our origi- 
nal and universal depravity, guilt 
and helplessness, defended, illus- 
trated and proved at large in Mr. 
Fletcher’s late Appeal, I fully dis- 
approve, and vehemently reclaim: 
but if you only intend to maintain 
that ‘the true light enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the 
world,” and that “the saving grace 
of God hath appeared to all men,” 
through whose influence all men 
may renounce ‘ ungodliness and 
worldly desires, and live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this pre- 
sent world,” I have nothing to ob- 
ject, as I see nothing here but what 
I have firmly believed and preach- 
ed from the beginning. I know 
not that we have ever said, ‘‘there 
is no grace (i. e. no favour of God 
towards us, nor influences of his 
Spirit upon us) before justification.” 
But sure [ am the Scripture gives 
no reason to think we are entitled 
to heaven before justification.— 
Think soberly, and take care of 
affecting singularity. 

I am glad you are in a comfort- 
able state of soul. This is owing 
to that justification which ‘ im- 
plies a sense of pardon.” May the 
Lord continue it! He will, if you 
continue to live by faith. I bless 
God, I hope I improve in grace 
and knowledge, and also in bodily 
health, which I am enabled to em- 
ploy whoily in his service. We 
are at present prospering much 
here; our congregations being ve- 
ry good, and the society very live- 
ly, and several added to our num- 
ber. To His name be the praise ! 
I have been in Edinburgh about 
five weeks since I left Glasgow, 
and shall stay till conference, if 
not longer; for I stay in this cir- 
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cuit (I understand) another year. 
fam vastly in love with this city 
and Glasgow. I assure you, you 
are no despicable poet: your Ode 
on Easter-day I shall gladly re- 
ceive. 

Mr. Wesley tells me that Mr. I. 
is master at Lady H.’s college. I 
know him well, and beg you will 
give my very kind love to him, 
and tel] him I shall be glad to 
hear from him. My love to Mrs. 
Churchey, Mr. and Mrs. Bold, 
and all inquiring friends at Bre- 
con and every where: especially 
and particularly remember me to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, of Penkerrig, 
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and all the family, and tell me how 
they do, and Mrs. Phillips, at 
Builth. 

I lately received a very kind 
and improving letter from Mr. 
Fletcher. Blessed man! Your 
observations upon the married 
preachers, with great families, 
small fortunes and gifts, are very 
just. I wish you would write a 
fair representation of their case 
to Mr. Wesley, or any preacher 
of weight, whom you know. I! 
shall not be at conference. Adieu. 
Write to me soon. I am, &c. 


J. Benson. 
(No date.) 


From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine 
THE CEYLON CROW. 


Tue name of this bird in Tamul 
is an evident attempt to imitate the 
noise which it makes, Kaakam, or 
Kaa-kai; and this attempt is often 
made by the Tamuller with consi- 
derable success. The crow in size 
resembles the English jackdaw, but 
is far more cunning and useful. In 
Ceylon there is perhaps no animal 
of the same size that is of equal 
importance ; a wise and kind Pro- 
vidence having evidently sent it to 
prevent fever and disease. In such 
a climate, where putrid substances 
so soon taint the air, its great va- 
Jue may in some degree be appre- 
ciated, as it scarcely allows any 
impure substance to remain long 
on the ground; and there is no 
animal, except its own species, 
on which it will not prey. The 
crows of Ceylon, instead of taking 
up their abode in fields and woods, 
live in villages and towns, and are 
as familiar with us as common 
sparrows are in England. In the 
“jungle we now and then see a 
straggler, particularly if there be 
a dead elephant, or any other ani- 


mal near. “There are few things 
which excite more of the attention 
of a newly-arrived Englishman 
than these birds, perched on the 
doors and windows, or entering 
into the houses in search of food. 
An English sailor, who is not very 
delicate about his conduct in the 
streets, no sooner sees them than 
he commences an attack ; but the 
crow is far too active and cunning 
for him. It has often been said 
that a certain number of them oc- 
cupy, as a kind of right, one per- 
son’s premises; and I know that 
one crow, with a broken beak, was 
a daily visiter for more than twelve 
months at the Mission-House of 
Trincomalee. The natives of Cey- 
lon generally carry their burdens 
on the head: thus, when they re- 
turn from market with fish, rice or 
fruit, they take a stick in one hand 
to keep off these impudent depre- 
dators, or they would have nothing 
left before they arrived at home. 
Young chickens and ducks are 
with them an easy prey: they 
pounce down upon them, and car- 











ry them off like a hawk ; and there 
is nothing weaker than themselves 
that they will not attack, and, if 
possible, destroy. In the wet sea- 
son there are hundreds of frogs 
croaking on every hand; (which 
to a stranger is very disagreeable ;) 
and these reptiles often come into 
the house in great numbers: but 
to them also the crow is a formi- 
dable enemy. When the frog per- 
ceives his foe approaching, he 
bloats himself with wind, and en- 
deavours to secure amongst the 
grass those parts which are most 
penetrable; but the crow hops 
round the victim, and every now 
and then gives a peck, until he 
has perforated the skin: after 
this, the frog, by fruitless attempts 
toinflate himself, becomes exhaust- 
ed, and the crow carries off his 
prey to the top of a tree. 

The instinct of this bird seems 
occasionally to border on reason, 
as its actions are apparently adapt- 
ed to circumstances of an acciden- 
tal nature. If there be any plot 
suspected, an old crow lights up- 
on the eave of the verandah, puts 
his head so far down as to be able 
to discover what is going forward, 
and if there be any thing new, any 
thing he cannot comprehend, the 
alarm is given, and they all betake 
themselves to a place of safety. It 
is truly amusing to see them assist 
each other to get rid of the insects 
which live in their down: one crow 
bows his head, and the other takes 
them out with his bill. I once re- 
member to have seen some of these 
cunning creatures greatly over- 
yeached, and in a way quite novel 
to them. A gentleman, who had 
been preparing the skins of some 
beautiful birds, in order to send 
them home, after having deposit- 
ed the necessary drugs to preserve 
them from insects, placed them in 
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the sun to dry. Inthe course of They may, however, see an ad- 
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an hour he returned, but bis skins 
were gone. The gardener was 
called, and accused of having ta- 
ken them away. ‘No, Sir,” said 
the poor man, ‘they are there ;” 
pointing to a tree where the crows 
were pulling them to pieces.— 
Stones were thrown at them, but 
it was too late: the feathers were 
all gone. The gentleman said, “I 
will punish you for this.” He went 
into the house, and mixed a large 
quantity of tartar emetic with some 
boiled rice and milk, which he pla- 
ced in the garden; and the crows, 
after some hesitation, consumed it. 
In the course of a few minutes they 
began to look at each other, seem- 
ing to think that all was not right, 
and then became dreadfully sick ; 
but, after drinking plentifully of 
water, they soon recovered. This 
lesson made a deep impression on 
them, and for a few days nothing 
could induce them to come near 
the house. At last, however, hun- 
ger overcame all their scruples, 
and they resumed their former 
practices ; and I doubt not but 
that, if other skins had been pla- 
ced there, they would have met 
with the same fate. 

But, cunning as this bird is, there 
is not perhaps a greater coward in. 
creation. The least thing imagi- 
nable excites his suspicion and 
fear. I have seen a bird about 
the size of a sparrow make him 
fly off with the greatest precipi- 
tation. The sympathy they bear 
for each other is really striking. 
If one of their number be wound- 
ed, or shot, or in the possession of 
a man, vast numbers will come 
from every quarter, and disturb 
the whole neighbourhood. 

From the perusal of this account 
some may have been inclined to 
smile at the varied traits of cha- 
racter manifested by this bird.— 
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mirable arrangement of Divine 
Providence. First, let it be re- 
membered that in Ceylon every 
family must kill something daily ; 
and if the offal were not buried, 
(which it never would be unless 
the master of the house looked 
after it himself,) it would prove 
highly injurious to health in that 
warm climate. Secondly, the kite, 
though very useful in this respect, 
yet not being a quarter so nume- 
rous, and at the same time being 
far more shy than the crow, im- 
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pure substances would unavoida- 
bly remain on the ground. Lastly, 
the peculiar cunning of these birds 
preserves them from being taken; 
although they are always about the 
houses ; and to shoot them is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, unless both the 
person and gun be concealed.— 
Here then we see, in what some 
would call a little thing, a striking 
display of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. 
Jos. Roperrs. 


Jaffna, Oct. 8, 1824. 





‘* DOCTRINES OF GRACE.” 


Peruars no words have been 
more abused than these. They 
have been made to designate, by 
some theological writers, almost 
exclusively the doctrines taught 
by Mr. John Calvin—thereby in- 
sinuating that all those who have 
dissented from his peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing tenets were deniers of 
the doctrine of salvation by grace 
alone. But perhaps it is not gene- 
rally known, or, if known, not du- 
Jy considered, that when it is said 
such a one held to the “ doctrines 
of grace,” he not only believed in 
salvation by grace, but also in the 
predetermined and fixed purpose 
of Almighty God to exclude a part 
(one half, or more) of the human 
family from the grace of salvation 
altogether ; and that this fixed and 
unalterable purpose was formed 
before the foundation of the world, 
without any respect to, and entire- 
ly independent of any conditions 
performed or to be performed by 
the unhappy objects of this ‘ dire 
decree.” Were this counter- 
part of those beloved ‘ doctrines 
of grace” brought into view as of- 
ten and with the same prominence 
as are the other parts of the system, 
it is thought that considerate peo- 


ple would conclude that the epi- 
thet, ‘‘ doctrines of wrath,” might 
as justly and appropriately distin- 
guish the system as ‘doctrines of 
grace.” 

Grace signifies favour—a favour 
bestowed on a person who can- 
not either claim it on the principle 
of justice, or deserve it on account 
of his worthiness; and hence, by 
the ‘‘doctrines of grace,” when 
used to designate the system of 
truth as revealed in the gospel, 
we ought to understand as signify- 
ing the unbounded and unmerited 
favour of God, manifested to a 
fallen world in Christ Jesus, by 
which a way has been opened, in 
consistency with the divine per- 
fections, for the present and eter- 
nal salvation of sinners ; and there- 
fore the “ free grace of God” is that 
grace which is freely and sincerely 
offered in the name of Christ to 
every child of fallen Adam, and 
which they are invited to accept 
‘‘ without money and _ without 
price,” and, on condition of their 
accepting and faithfully impro- 
ving, saves them from their sins 
here, and fits them for an ever- 
lasting inheritance, The ‘ doc- 
trines of grace,” therefore, ac- 














cording to the Scriptures, are 
those truths which unfold, illus- 
trate and defend the willingness 
of Almighty God to save sinners 
by grace, through faith in the 
Lord Jesus, from all their sins— 
to sanctify them by the blood of 
the Everlasting Covenant, and to 
make them partakers of His glory. 
And these doctrines are held and 
taught by the Arminians and by 
the Methodists. 

This being the fact, we would 
ask, by what justifiable reason can 
any man insinuate that the “ doc- 
trines of grace” are only promul- 
gated by those men generally de- 
nominated Calvinists? In teaching 
the doctrine of the vicarious sacri- 
fice of Christ, the necessity of 
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regeneration by the Holy Spirit, as 
arising from the hereditary corrup- 
tion of human nature, justification 
by faith in the atoning efficacy of 
Christ’s blood, they teach nothing 
more than what is acknowledged 
and taught by their brethren of 
other denominations : and must 
those brethren be proscribed as 
heretics, because they demur at 
the chilling doctrine of an uncon- 
ditional reprobation! This is that 
prominent and absurd feature of 
the system at which we look 
with so much incredulity, and 
not those heart-cheering truths 
which proclaim the ‘ unsearch- 
able riches of Christ” in the re- 
demption and salvation of a lost 
world. 








RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 
—~<—. 


MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Our readers will recollect that this conference was set off from the New 
England conference last year. It consists of three districts, and was held at 
Gardner, July 7, 1825. There were no preachers admitted on trial; but there 
were four ordained deacons, three returned supernumerary, and one superan- 


nuated. 


Numbers in society this year, 
last year, 


Increase this year, 


Stations of the Preachers. 

PortLanpd District.—David Hilburn, 
P. E. Scarborough—Philip Ayer. Port- 
land—-Ephraim Wiley. Kennebunk-— 
Aaron Sanderson, Melvill B. Cox, sup. 
Gorham—Phineas Crandall. Buxton— 
John S. Ayer. Baldwin—John Briggs. 
Gray—James Jaques. Poland—Job Pratt, 
John Shaw, sup. Bethel—Daniel Went- 
worth. Livermore—John twell. Strong 
—Elisha Streeter, David Copeland. Read- 
field--Benjamin Burnham, Caleb Fogg. 
Durham—True Page, Silas Frink. Win- 
throp— 

KENNEBECK District.—Eleazer Wells, 
P. E. Hallowell—Stephen Lovell, Caleb 
D. Rogers. Fairfield—Philip Munger. 
Industry—-Ezekiel Robinson. Norridg- 





6,960 
6,466 
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wock—Abraham Halway. Exeter—Otis 
Williams. Unity—Thomas Smith. Vas- 
salborough——Henry True, David Hutchin- 
son. Pittston—Peter Burgess. Bristol— 
Benjamin Jones. Georgetown—William 
S. Douglass. Bath—Wiéilder Mack. 

Penosscort District.—Joshua Hall, P. 
E. Hampden—Heman Nickerson. Bei- 
fast—Ezra Kellogg. Thomaston—-Sulli- 
van Bray. Union—David Stimson. Vinal- 
haven—Jesse Stone. Orrington—Joshua 
Nye. Penobscot—Jvhn Lewis. Colum- 
bia—David Richards. Dennysville—Gor- 
ham Greeley, elect. St. Croix—-Josiah 
Eaton. 

Ebenezer F. Newell, Conference Mis- 
sionary. 

Prescatteques Mission—Oliver Beale. 
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Letter from the Rev. Lapan Crank to the Editors, dated July 27, 1825. 


On the 22d and 23d, at a quarterly 
meeting in the Highland mission, I 
found our missionary, Rey. J. B. Mat- 
thias, in good spirits ; and the work of 
God is still progressing in the moun- 
tains. I herewith present you with his 
quarterly report, which was made out 
previous to the quarterly meeting. 

Our meeting was solemn, and, I trust, 
profitable. There were many in our 
love-feast who never saw one before ; 
and the young converts bore a good 
testimony of the gracious work of God 
upon their hearts. Before the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was admi- 
nistered, nine men, whom I judge were 
heads of families, came forward for bap- 
tism ; and being asked if they had any 
choice as to the mode, they answered 
they were satisfied with pouring. Here 
I took occasion to make some remarks 
in relation to the mode of baptism. I 
observed it was indifferent whether we 
were baptized by immersion, pouring, or 
sprinkling, inasmuch as the Scriptures 
said nothing expressly concerning the 
mode, only that we should be baptized 
with water; that those who plead for 
immersion as the only mode, draw their 
proof from such passages as describe 
their ** going down into the water,” 
their ‘‘ coming up out of the water,” 
and the Apostles as baptizing where 
there** was much water.” But in these 
passages there is no positive proof of 
immersion ; for their going down into 
the water, &c., wasonly a circumstance 
which attended their baptism, but made 
no part of their baptism; otherwise they 
must prove that not only the subject was 
immersed, but also the administrator, at 
the same time—for it is expressly said 
of Philip and the eunuch, that they 
both went down into the water, and 
they both came up out of the water; 
and therefore the most that can be 
claimed from such texts of Scripture, 
in favour of immersion, is inference or 
presumption. Then, admitting that, out 
of one hundred cases, we have such in- 
ferential proof or a plausible probabi- 


lity that ninety and nine were immersed, 
and one case where the same inferen- 
tial proof and plausible probability is 
found in favour of some other mode, or 
that in that one case immersion could 
not be practised, the argument for im- 
mersion only is overthrown. I then 
referred them to the case of the jailer, 
and challenged the ingenuity of man 
tv make out fairly a plausible proba- 
bility that he could have been immer- 
sed. It was done at midnight—in the 
jail. That it was done in the jail is cer- 
tain, for the apostles would not go out 
until the magistrate ‘‘ came and fetch- 
ed them out ;” and that there should be 
a fount suitable for baptizing in a hea- 
then jail, where they had shut up the 
apostles for preaching, is an absurdity 
too palpable to be believed. 

I observed that some make a claim 
of express proof for immersion in the 
word baptism; and, to give plausibility 
to their claim, they take shelter under 
the Greek term, which I assured them 
(as I had a right to know) was no more 
express for one mode only than our 
English word is; unless they argue, 
as some have done, that the lexicons 
give three definitions to the word, and 
that their first definition is immersion, 
and therefore it means immersion only, 
i. e. that the other two definitions mean 
nothing. When they say immersion is 
valid baptism, we have no disagree- 
ment with them; but when they say 
nothing else is baptism, we think it sa- 
vours too much of popish infallibility, 
and saying we reason right, and every 
body else wrong. 

While making the above remarks 
there was the deepest attention, and 
through the whole of our administra- 
tion great solemnity and much good 
feeling were manifested. I have no 
doubt but much good will result from 
our meeting. Brother Matthias car- 
ries the missionary fire, and God is 
giving him souls as the reward of his 
labours.— Yours in Christ Jesus, 

L. CLARK. 





MOHAWK MISSION=——UPPER CANADA. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Witt1aM Case to the Editors, dated July 22, 1825. 


THE prosperity of the work is consi- 
derable in this and the upper district. 


The Indian mission is beyond all cal- 
culation prosperous, It is contempla- 














ted that four schools must go into ope- still Gane on among these people*on 
ration the ensuing fall, ifthe meanscan the Grand river. Twelve of them, it 
be obtained. Our influence with the is said, were converted at one meeting 
| with the pepalarity a the lately. The’ number in society is in- 

® are 


school, is daily increasi creased to’ seventy. A more parti- 
almost every where ofeitee their chil. cular account. will be faerartelt sou 
dren for instruction. A great work is soon. 





From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. ie 


_ Tae sermons before the society were preached by the Rev, Daniel M‘Allum, 
M. D., on Thursday evening, April 28, at the City-Road chapel; by the Rev. 
Adam Clarke, LL. D., on Friday forenoon, April 29, at Great Queen-street 
chapel ; and by the Rev. Robert Newton, president of the conference, on Fri- 
day evening, at Hinde-street chapel. Sermons were: also preached, and col- 
Tections made in behalf of the missions, in all the Wesleyan chapels in London 
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and its immediate vicinity, on Sunday, 


May 1. 


The attendance of persons at the annual meeting was, as usual, very pume- 
rous, and on no former occasion was a more lively interest in its proceedings 


The meeting was opened with singing and prayer, after which Joseph Buat- 
terworth, Esq,, M. P., was called to the-chair. 


Tue chairman said—“ On this very 
solemn occasion, my Christian friends, 
when we are assembled for the pur- 
pose of contributing our endeavours 
to s the tidings of salvation 
throughout the earth, it certainly be- 
comes us to cultivate a spirit of prayer 
and of praise; and especially when we 
consider the blessings we enjoy as a 
nation and as individuals, and the light 
of the gospel with which we have been 
so long and so ely favoured, and 
contrast it with the gross darkness 
which prevails over so large a part of 
the world. 

‘‘ We shall, no doubt, as we are 
assembled to hear the report of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, find 
that we rig A casa ae: reat n to * 
joice in the illumination of many 
those who formerly sat in darkrless in 
the remote parts of the earth; and 
shal] receive gratifying accounts of 
the success which 
vouchsafed to the labours of his ser- 
vants abroad, who are connected with 
this society. But as the earth is more 
and more explored, as we trace more 
extensively wildernesses of the 
African continent, of South America, 
and other distant regions of the earth, 
we shall still see reason to lament the 
fgnorance and wickedness of our fel- 


Vor. vinx. September, 1825. 
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Imighty.God has m 


low creatures, and be called to:make 
greater exertions. 1 shall not antici- 
pate the details of the report which 
will be read, and fully explain the 
proceedings of the society. But with 
respect to the exertions of our friends 
at home, we have the satisfaction to 
find their endeavours have not slack- 
ened, but that the funds have increased 
between twoand three thousand pounds 
in the course of the year, independent 
of the munificent benefaction of ten 
thousand pounds from an individual. 
But while we have these reasons of 
pansy and ry Senna ” ee 
i regret have been opened by the 
cn of several friends, who have de- 
arted this life during the last year.— 
Dine venerable man, the Rev. Walter 
Griffith, who was with us on this plat- 
form at the last dnniversary, and w 
labours were so unwearied, and con- 
stant, and eminent, particularly in the 
issi cause, is pow reaping the 
reward of his labours.. But he finished 
his course, as such a life as. his might 
lead us to expect, in pesve and joy.— 
Some of us have also been the subjects 
of affliction during the past year; bat 
though the Lord has chastened and 
corrected us, he has not given us over 
to death, and J trust our spared: lives 
will be dedicated to his glory, We hafl 
46 : 
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some hopes of seeing our excellent 
friend, Mr. Thompson, of Hull, for- 
merly one of the treasurers of the 
society, present with us to-day; but 
increasing years and infirmities have 
prevented him. The meeting will, 
however, hear a letter from him, which 
has been addressed to one of the secre- 
taries. I will not take up more of your 
time than to make one remark, that in 
no period in our country’s history has 
she enjoyed so much religious liberty, 
and so many religious privileges ; and 
it therefore becomes us to improve the 
opportunities we have of spreading the 
gospel throughout the earth. If we 
neglect them, and suffer our zeal for 
extending the influence of the blessed 
gospel, the source of all our best enjoy- 
ments and richest hopes, to grow cold, 
God may take those privileges and 
blessings from us which we now in 
such abundance enjoy. The day is 
the time to work, lest the night over- 
take us, when no man can work.” 


The following is the letter from Mr. 
Thompson :— 


“ Cottingham, near Hull, 30th March, 1825. 


““My dear Sir—It would give me 
great pleasure to see my frends in 
London once more before I meet them 
in the kingdom of our Father; but my 
threescore years and ten are run out, 
and nearly my strength also, and I am 
unable to travel more than a few miles 
from home without much suffering of 
various kinds.” 

“1 rejoice, however, that, although 
God is calling the old men to give an 
account of their stewardship, he is 
raising up a blessed company of more 
than double the number of young men, 
to extend the bounds of his govern- 
ment; and I trust that the Methodist 
missionaries will increase as they have 
increased, and that God will spread 
them among the people in far coun- 
tries. 

“IT have sometimes thought that, after 
a few years, the zeal and activity of 
some of the missionary societies may 
decrease : but I wish to reject all such 
disbelieving anticipations; and I am 
confident that, so long as the power of 
godliness is experienced among the 
Methodists, so long wiil they feel the 
infinite value of souls, and so long will 
their exertions be continued to save 
them. There is, indeed, a gracious 
pledge of this in the fulfilment of the 
promise, which many thousands of 
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persons in England have experienced, 
that while they have attended mission- 
ary meetings, and have united in the 
means for watering others, their own 
souls have been abundantly watered ; 
and whatever may be the success of 
the missionaries abroad, it is certain 
that a great blessing has attended mis- 
sionary meetings at home. 

‘“‘T beg my affectionate remembran- 
ces to the preachers and the other 
brethren who are around you; and, 
although I cannot be present with you 
on the 2d of May, ‘ God forbid that I 
should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you. 

‘*T am, most truly, 
. *« My dear Sir, 
‘* Your obedient and affectionate ser- 
vant, Tuo. THOMPSON. 
“* Rev. G. Morley.” 


Our limits oblige us to select a few 
only of the addresses which were deli- 
vered on this very interesting and de- 
lightful occasion. 

The Rev. Robt. Newton, president 
of the conference, moved the first reso- 
lution in a very impressive speech— 
“‘ That the report now read be received, 
and printed under the direction of the com~ 
mittee.” 

The Rev. J. Clayton, senior, second 
ed the resolution, and said— 

*‘T stand up here to-day under pecu- 
liar circumstances. It is more than 
half a century since it pleased God to 
call me out of darkness into marvellous 
light. At that period the religious 
world was disturbed by the spirit of 
acrimonious controversy ; but that spi- 
rit has now gradually subsided, and 
instead of a spirit of controversy, @ 
spirit of forbearance and charity is 
very generally prevailing. In this I 
feel peculiar satisfaction: the annual 
and periodical correspondence of Chris- 
tians has, I perceive, greatly enlarged 
their hearts, excited their zeal, and 
promoted their designs, of which this 
assembly is a full proof; and what does 
this union of Christians propose? Not 
the establishment of particular modes 
of worship, but the conversion, as the 
report states, of a perishing world to 
Christ: an object surely of the ‘first 
importance, you will all agree, to your- 
selves and to your fellow creatures ; for 
‘he that converteth.a sinner from the 
error of his ways, shall save a soul from 
death, and hide a multitude of ‘sins.’ 
I recollect a temark of President Fid- 












wards on the revival in New-England: 
he said nothing more affected his con- 
gregation than recitals of the preva- 
lence of the work of God in other 
places; and surely the, recitals of the 
report you have heard must have 
affected all your minds, and encou- 
raged you to greater exertions in your 
work. I am persuaded it is no pre- 


sumption to expect growing success, 


and I found my expectation on the 
prophecies not yet fulfilled, and espe- 
cially on the great transaction on 
Mount Calvary. Nothing yet has re- 
sulted from that great event, the suf- 
ferings of the Son of God, fully ade- 
quate to the dignity of his person, and 
the infinite atonement he there of- 
fered; the full effects of that sacri- 
fice have not yet been exhibited, as I 
am persuaded they will be; for he is 
*“6the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Our suc- 
cess is, therefore, founded both upon 
the prophecies of Scripture, and upon 
the sacrifice of our Lord. I must be 
allowed to suggest one caution against 
human dependance. When the ark 
was depended on, the ark itself was 
taken in battle; and if your large sub- 
scriptions to the fund should alienate 
your dependance on the Spirit of God, 
they may likewise fail. I have to en- 
treat you not to withdraw in the least 
your daneitlance on this great Agent, 
whose operation alone can ensure the 
success.of your work. I am happy to 
see so many young persons present 
to-day, and to them I would say, You 

have heard that several excellent and 
useful persons have been lately remo- 
ved by death from their posts of useful- 
ness, and thus you have been reminded 
that the fashion of this world passes 
away. But what are you but the future 
hope of the church? Could you hear 
it said that even the children of pagans 
are so desirous to receive instruction, 
and not feel a wish to meet their de- 
sires? It is not long since some of you 

first received the doctrines of Chris- 

tianity, and were taught the way of 
salvation; and. your fellow youth in 

distant lands are waiting to receive 

the same privilege. We hope, there- 

fore, that the treasurer’s account will 

be swellked by your exertions and con- 

tributions in the ensuing year. With 

respect to your missionaries, I trust 

they will ever go forth with the pure 

word of God. It is said of seasoned 

timber that it will neither warp nor 
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rot; and so it is with the pure, tried 
word of God. Let them go forth 
with that, and nothing else; and God 
will continue to bless and prosper them. 
For with respect to displays of mere 
human eloquence, if you wrap a sword 
up in silk, you take away its edge ; 
and if you paint a diamond, you take 
away its splendour. I therefore pray 
God that this may not be the case wi 
them. I most cordially second the mo- 
tion, and may the Lord establish the 
work of our hands upon us; ‘yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it!” 
The second resolution—‘ That the 
success which it pleases Almighty God to 
continue to the efforts of this and other soci- 
eties for the diffusion of the knowledge of 
Christ, in different parts of the world, calls 
Sor the grateful thanksgivings of this meet- 
ing, and is a powerful motive to persevering 
and enlarged exertion in the same sacred 
cause,”—was moved by the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, from China, who, after som 
general observations, said— . 
‘*'The Chinese, among whom I spent 
so large a portion of my life, affirm that 
‘the whole world is but one family ;? 
and how much more should we Chris- 
tians act under the influence of that 
sentiment! The report read this day, 
and the meeting of Christians in this 
place, go far to show that the period is 
fast approaching when we shall all con- 
sider ourselves brethren; and that the 
necessity of united exertion is great. 
In former times, some persohs who 


travelled into distant lands affirmed 


that the people there did not need our 
spiritual assistance; that they looked 
cheerful, and were happy, and very 
innocent. But better acquaintance 
with them has brought us to a better 


understanding of the case. Through- 


out the whole world the prevailing 
superstitions show that the human 
mind is restless, unsatisfied, and anx- 
ious. Though many of their supersti- 
tions are frivolous and foolish, yet most 
of them are sanguinary and cruel; and 
they show that men’s minds are con- 
scious of transgression. They give the 
very fruit of their bodies for the sin of 
their soul. The Indian widow gives up 
herself to destruction with the body of 
her husband, and is mingled with his 
kindred dust. All those baseless no- 
tions which exist in the human mind 
till illuminated by divine revelation, 
manifestly show that the human mind 
is anxiously saying, ‘ What shall I do 
to be saved ?’ It is so in secret, and on 
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a sick bed, and in the hour of death. 
Among the Chinese the anticipations 
of death are distressing: their imagi- 
nation bas invented no fewer than ten 
hells : one consists of hills stuck full of 
Ienives; another of an iron boiler filled 
with scalding water; a third is a hell 
of cold ice: in another the punishment 
is pulling out the tongue of those that 
tell lies ; another is a hell of poisonous 
serpents; in another the victim is 
drawn into pieces ; another is a hell of 
blackness and darkuess ; and you may 
hear some praying, ‘ May I not fall into 
the hell of swords ;? and others, ‘ Into 
this or that place of torment.’ I bring 
this forward to show that they are cry- 
ing out, ‘ What shall I do to be saved ?? 
And since Christians know the right 
way of salvation, and the most high 
God hath given to us the knowledge 
of the way of salvation by Christ Je- 
sus, whatever infidels and the enemies 
of Christianity may say, I ask any one 
who professes the least regard to Christ 
whether he can say, ‘ Exert not your- 
selves to the utmost to carry the gospel 
to every human creature.’ It is a Chi- 
nese expression, ‘ Correct yourselves, 
and reform others ;’ and we Christians 
in this land may learn from this, first, 
to receive the message of the gospel 
ourselves, and submit to the Redeemer, 
and then set about the reformation and 
conversion of others. We must accept 
of this great salvation, or all our mis- 
sionary zeal will evaporate as enthusi- 
asm. Large sums of money are indeed 
necessary tocarry missionary plans into 
full effect; but the heathen still outdo 
us in religious liberality. In China dra- 
matic exhibitions are one of the modes 
by which they honour their gods ; and 
even for this small part of their super- 
stition, in eighteen provinces not less 
than two hundred millions of dollars 
are expended annually on these reli- 
gious plays: and, in addition to this, 
we. may take into the account the im- 
mense number of their idols ; for every 
temple has many idols, and every street, 
every shop and every house has its idol ; 
and to these incense must be offered 
every morning and evening ; for which 
the people willingly pay. O, how la- 
mentable is it that we, who know bet- 
ter, should not exert ourselves more to 
convey the gospel to every creature, 
since this is not only our duty, but our 
privilege !” 

The Rev. W. Patton, of New-York, 
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seconded this resolution in a copious 
and able speech. | 

The third oe be 8 That the 
happy effects which have followed the patient 
and phon labours of missionaries in 
the West India colonies, and the still ne- 
glected and uninstructed condition of the 
greater part of their negro population, give 
to those missions which are devo- 
ted to the religious benefit of that class of 
our fellow subjects, a particular claim upon 
our affectionate and liberal encouragement.” 

This was moved by James Christie 
Esten, Esq., chief justice of the Ber- 
mudas, in the following address :—‘‘{ 
feel it necessary to plead to be heard 
with indulgence, as this is the’ first 
time I ever had the honour of address- 
ing an assembly on this great, this glo- 
rious, this religious cause. I come from 
a distance, like the gentleman who has 
just sat down; not, however, from a 
foreign country, but from an island 
which has felt the influence of the 
gospel from the exertions of this soci- 
oy - I have, in the Bermudas, watch- 

with pleasure the stream which has 
watered the West India islands, and 
especially the black population. Ber- 
muda, though but a small portion of 
the world to which this society has 
directed its efforts, is yet a very inte- 
resting part of it, and it is so in this 
respect, that our slaves bear a distinct 
character. We are not sufficiently 
agricultural to drive those crea- 
tures to excessive labours: they are 
domestic servants in our island, or 
employed in fishing ; and I think I 
shall interest this assembly by stating, 
as a proof of their kind treatment, that 
many of them were, at different times 
during the war, taken by the enemy, 
but that they invariably found their 
way back to their owners. I remem- 
ber one instance, when eighty slaves 
were captured by the enemy, and 
seventy-nine of them came back to 
their owners, and the eightieth died, 
or he would also have returned.— 
The islands called the Bermudas con- 
tain about ten thousand inhabitants ; 
and about five thousand of them are 
black or coloured. The missionaries 
of this society have been very benefi- 
cially employed there. I this morning 
read a sermon preached before this 
society, in which the author, s 
of that pitiful philosophy which w 
degrade blacks below the standard of 
men, states that to be capable of loving 
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God is an infallible standard of human- 
ity. I cordially agree with that senti- 
ment, and I have seen that proof un- 
equivocally furnished by poor blacks, 
brought under Christian instruction. 
Of this the instances are numerous ; 
and I have the pleasuré to mention an 
instance in the Bermudas both of in- 
tellectual and religious culture. We 
have a slave, a member of the Wes- 
leyan Society, a young man of twenty- 
five, whose name is Edward Frazer.— 
He received no education but in the 
house of his master and mistress ; and 
yet he has made himself master of the 
first six books of Euclid; has read the 
writings of Locke, and of most of the 
standard divines of the church of Eng- 
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are of the church of England. There 
are nine churches and nine parishes ; 
but the churches are so small that they 
will not contain more than the white 
population ; and therefore oy an 
is gaining ground eve . if 
the blacks are to solaion re y in- 
struction, it must be by the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; and those young men who 
belong to the Wesleyan Methodist So- 
ciety will be most active in carrying 
forward their work, Your missionaries 
have encountered every difficulty, and 
have prepared the way for the labours 
of the church of England in the West 
Indies, to which I belong; they have 
preceded the march of the establish- 
ment ; and whatever success ma 


land; and great as the powers of his, crown the labours of the clergy, muc 


mind are, his heart is equally interest- 
ed, and I do believe him to be a real 
Christian. When he has heard of some 
white people whose lives did not agree 
with their profession, he has gone and 
conversed with them, and in one or 
two instances his interviews have done 
His visits to the sick have also 
remarkably useful. I have 
brought home a sermon written by 
that slave, which I shall have great 
leasure in handing to the chairman. 
My motion ae the Wesleyan 
=. in oh est pce and I am 
eli wi progress that appears 
pe em in those islands. An allu- 
sion has been made to the time when 
the missionary, Stephenson, was perse- 
cuted in Bermuda. At that time, to the 
shame of the colony, there was a law 
which made it criminal to preach the 
gospel, and he was indicted. I stepped 
forward voluntarily to defend him, and 
I have often thought of that circum- 
stance of my life as one calculated to 
afford me t oe pleasure. He 
was condemned to fine and imprison- 
ment, and I visited him in prison. I 
am happy to say that that law termi- 
nated at the end of one year, and never 
has been renewed ; and I may venture 
to say it never will be renewed, be- 
cause very different sentiments pre- 
vail on the subject of religion to what 
did prevail at that time: and I am 
happy to say that, with respect to the 
chapel built by the Methodists, the 
greater proportion of the subscribers 
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of the praise of it will belong to the 
Wesleyan Methodists. The gentleman 
who has just sat down detailed many 
of the advantages to be derived from 
these missionary societies ; and I think, 
to bring together people of different 
countries, all e in the same 
cause, and people of different senti- 
ments, who never met before, must 
greatly diminish those asperities which 
have prevailed too much among them. 
1 have seen this effect among the inha- 
bitants of our little colony. Before 
1819 there was amon em much 
standing aloof, and much indifference, 
if not prejudice ; but since those soci- 
eties have been founded, I may trace 
all the good effects which have follow- 
ed. Your society was indeed before 
then in existence there; but in that 
year there was a Bible society formed, 
and a society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, and for schools; and now 
there are schools in every parish.— 
There are 250 biacks in the Wesleyan 
schools, 100 in the Presbyterian, and 
75 whites (or natives rather) in the 
day-school, and 50 more are educated 
by the young ladies of the parish ; and 
thus 475 whites and blacks, adults and 
children, are now educating. Since 
that time religious prejudices have all 
subsided. I heartily rejoice to hear the 
report which has been read this day, 
and that so great a degree of success 
has attended the missionary exertions. 
of this society.” 
[To be coneluded in our next.} 
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OBITUARY. 
<< 


MEMOIR OF THE 


James Avis was born on the 7th of 
January, 1795, near Shepherd’s Town, 
in Jefferson county, Virginia. In the 
early part of his life he was taught by 
his mother the necessity of fearing 
God and pursuing a virtuous course 
of life. These instructions, under the 
blessing of God, produced on his mind 
impressions of which he never got clear. 
But, through the influence of bad com- 
pany, to which youth are so much ex- 


posed, he was led into some irregular- po 


ities after he got from under the eye 
of his affectionate mother. The voice 
of conscience, however, continued to 
speak to his heart a language which 
he well understood, and he frequently 
resolved on reforming his life; but at 
length, having undergone much con- 
cern for his soul, he settled down in 
ihe opinion that religion consisted in 
nothing more than a serious resolution 
to reform his life, which reformation 
he persuaded himself he had effect- 
ed. In consequence of this he had 
nearly resolved to attach himself to a 
people who he afterwards thought were 
resting satisfied with only a name to 
live. About this time Mr. Hamilton 
Jefferson (a minister from Baltimore 
conference) cime into those parts ; and 
being advised to hear the Methodist 
ministers, of whom he had heard many 
unfriendly reports, he (brother Avis) 
resolved to hear and judge for himself. 
And under the preaching of this man 
of God he became convinced of the 
insufficiency of the foundation on which 
he had builded his hope of salvation, 
and was induced to seek, in a differ- 
ent way to what he had ever done be- 
fore, for the pearl of great price. A 
few weeks after this he attended a 
campmeeting, held not far from Lees- 
burg, in Loudoun county, Virginia, 
when it pleased God to deliver his 
guilty soul from the bondage of sin 
and death. 

Not long after this happy change, 
he felt conscious that a dispensation of 
the gospel was committed unto him. 
In obedience to the heavenly call he 


REV. JAMES AVIS. 


commenced travelling with the preach-. 
erson theLoudounandBerkley circuits, 
and then with the Rev. Joseph Frey on. 
the Carlisle district, and with severai 
other preachers in other circuits, till 
at length, being received on trial ia 
the Baltimore conference, he was sta- 
tioned in 1820 on Monroe circuit. In 
1821 he was sent back to the same 
circuit, where he remained until the 
month of September, when he was ap- 
inted from the Kentucky conference 
(held in the town of Lexington) to tra- 
vel Green river circuit. He continued 
within the bounds of this conference a 
part of the two following years, and 
then was transferred back to the Bal- 
timore conference, with a request from 
the bishop to take the Richmond sta- 
tion until the sitting of the Baltimore 
conference ; but as his services were 
more needed on the Columbia circuit, 
he concluded to go there, and finally 
to take an appointment from the Vir- 
ginia conference: accordingly, at the 
conference held in Petersburg, in 
March, 1824, having travelled four 
5 he was ordained an elder, and, 

y the special request of the people, 
was sent back to Columbia circuit.— 
Here his labours were greatly blessed, 
so that between three and four hundred 
were added to the church during his 
ministry among that people. 

Our brother Avis was a man of un- 
questionable piety, great zeal, and in- 
defatigable in his labours, so much so 
that bis great exertions to win souls te 
the Redeemer’s kingdom were suppo- 
sed to be the principal cause of his 
sudden dissolution. His sickness was 
of short duration, being unwell only a 
day or two prior to his death, and hav- 
ing exhorted the same day, on the night 
of which he died. 

His death was greatly lamented by 
ail the lovers of Jesus who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and all 
others who were capable of apprecia- 
ting his inestimable worth. He died 
at the house of the Rev. John Good- 
man, in the 29th year of his age. 





MEMOIR OF THE REV. SAMUEL CUSHION. 


SAMUEL CusHurton was born in Fre- 
derick county, in the state of Mary- 
land, March 21st, 1796. He was from 


his childhood seriously impressed with 
the thoughts of eternity. When about 
twelve years of age, his impressions 

















were of such a nature that he resolved 
to seek the salvation of his soul, and in 
March, 1814, he was able to testify from 
experience that God, for Christ’s sake, 
had pardoned his sins. In March, 1817, 
feeling it his duty to do something for 
the salvation of his fellow men, he 
obtained authority to exhort, and, in’ 
October following, a license to preach ; 
soon after which he was employed by 
the presiding elder, and sent to Somer- 
set circuit, where he travelled until the 
ensuing Baltimore annual conference, 
at which, being duly recommended, he 
was received on trial in the spring of 
1818, and appointed to the Mononga- 
hela circuit—in 1819 to Westmore- 
land, where it pleased the great Head 
of the church to acknowledge his la- 
bours in the conversion. of many souls. 
In 1820 he was sent back to the same 
circuit, where he changed his situation 
by marriage. In 1821 and 1822 he was 
appointed to Lancaster circuit. This 
year he suffered much from bodily af- 
fliction, which he bore with Christian 
fortitude. Here the fruit of his labours 
was seen again to the pulling down of 
strong holds. In 1823 he obtained a 
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location, but, being dissatisfied in this 
circumscribed sphere, and concluding 
to go within the bounds of the Virginia 
conference, he attended at Petersburg 
in March, 1824, and offered his ser- 
vices to travel again, and being re- 
admitted, was sent to Gloucester cir- 
cuit, where he entered with much zeal 
upon his work, and laboured with use- 
fulness till the 7th of July, when he 
preached his last sermon on Jerem. 
vill, 22—stating at the same time that 
perhaps it would be the last sermon he 
should ever preach. The next morning 
he was taken sick at the Rev. P. Bil-. 
lups’, where he continued to linger for 
a few days, and then departed this life 
in peace. 

The piety of our brother Cushion 
was highly approved by those who 
knew him best. His zeal according 
to knowledge, and his industry in serv- 
ing the church, and his ardent desire 
for the salvation of souls, were such 
as urged him frequently beyond his 
strength. 

“ But his languishing head is at rest, 

Its thinking and aching are o’er; 


His quiet, immovable breast 4 
Is heaved by affliction no more” 





POETRY. 


———- 
For the Methodist Magazine. 
STANZAS ' 
On hearing of the success of the Wyandot Mission. 


Glory to God !—the morning star 

Has roll’d its orb of peerless light 
Upon our savage tribes afar, 

Groping in shades of mental night: 
Transported they behold its beams, 
Which o’er their night‘of chaos gleams. 


Our western wilds begin to bloom, 
Touch’d by its vivifying power; 

The red man breathes the rich perfume 
Exhaled from Sharon’s lovely flower: 

He wond’ring turns, with raptured eye, 

And feels that God and heaven are nigh. 


Columbia’s Indian, trembling, bends, 
And listens to the gospel sound ; 

His harden’d heart of marble rends; 
His contrite tears bedew the ground: 

Sudden the azure arch of heaven 

Is pierced with cries of sins forgiven. 


The warrior’s cheek is wet with tears ; 
He throws his scalping-knife away; 
No more the object of our fears— 
No more the terror of the day: 
The battle-axe is buried near 
The spot where fell contrition’s tear. 


The chase has lost its charms for thee, 
Thou Wyandot of wand’ring race; 
Thy soul is moved with sympathy, 
Aud soften’d by the power of grace: 
se social joys, to us so dear, 
Begin thy savage heart to cheer. 


No more is heard thy murd’rous yeil 
To echo o’er the distant hills, 
And war-whoop’s terrifying swell 
No more the blood with horror chills.; 
But hymns of praise devoutly rise, 
Like holy incense, to the skies. 


The sunburnt chief, of rugged brow, 
Which long has braved the hand of time, 
Bows tothe humble sceptre now, 
And clasps with joy the hallow’d shrine: 
By faith he claims the richest prize 
That ’s found in yonder paradise. 


Joy beams within his piercing eye, 
Which paints the image of a soul 

Where all those hidden virtues lie 
Which charm and beautify the whole: 

Those crue) sports of joy he spurns, 
And for immortal glory burns. 


The moral beauties of the mind 

At Jast have his attention caught: 
Delighted in himself to find 

Pleasures from uncorrupted thought; 
The fugitive of savage race by 
Can now eternal beauties trace. 


Long, long has been the dreary night 
Of moral darkness o’er thy soul ;. 

Yet now the rays of dawning light 
Thy intellectual powers contro! : 

Darkness begins to pass away | 

Like clouds before the rising day. 
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Perhaps ere long the Indian mind 
_ ‘Will soar on fancy’s ardent wing, 
And in these regions far behind 

Leave us our duller notes to sing: 
That soul, with native vigour fraught, 
May far outstrip our reach of thought! 


Their native eloquence may flow 
Like music to the ravish’d ear, 

Till distant lands their fame shall know, 
And sigh the Indian voice to hear: 


Truth from their lips may force its way, 
And conquer with resistless sway. 


Soon may the gospel news extend, 
Till all the ans tribes embrace 


Christ, the untutor’d Indian’s friend— 
A friend to all the human race: 
May every being soon proc] : 
The glory of a Saviour’s name, 
MIRANDA» 


Baltimore, April 11, 1825. 





From the Family Visiter. 
THE SPIRIT’S SONG. 


As late I lay on my couch reclined, 

Revolving thoughts in my pensive mind, 

At dawn of day, 

While Fancy wove her enchanted wreath, 

2 heard a voice at my casement breathe 
This soothing lay : 


*t Come, sister spirit of mortal birth, 

Ethereal essence enshrined in earth, 
Thy rest forsake : 

Y.et slumber flit from thy languid eyes, 

And let the light of thy soul arise— 
Awake, awake! 


**] long have guarded thy couch of rest 

From the visits of each unhallow’d guest 
That roams in air: 

From the spirits that shed malignant blight, 

From the baleful dews of unwholesome night, 
I have kept thee fair. 


“ Awake! but'come away with me, 
Nor let thy thoughts to pleasure flee 
With the passing hours: 
‘Fhose joys will fleet like the mists of morn, 
When the earliest breath of the rising dawn 
Its fragrance pours. 


“* Qh! come away from the gaudy throng, 
And list no more to their syren song 
That lures thee now: 


Their haleyon moments will soon be past, 
And pleasure’s garland will fade at last 
On thy fever’d brow. 


“ The stars have sunk from the fervid ray 
That kindles around the orb of day; P 
And the hour is here 
When all who bend at the shrine of love; 
And waft the tribute of praise above, 
Are hovering near. 


“ The breeze is frésh on the mountain brow, 
The spangled blossom adorns the bough, 

And the strain is sweet oe 
That rises at nature’s altar high, 
Beneath the dome of the azure sky, 

Where spirits meet. 


“There blooms not on earth a single flower 

But feels the charm of this holy hour, 
When all are blest, 

And spreads its blossoms of mingled hues 

To catch the balm of the morning dews 
Within its breast. 


“Oh! come and give thy earliest thought 

To Him who has all this wonder wrought 
With matchless skills 

= hen Rye care preserve thy life 
gh its various scenes of joy and strifé, 
And bless thee still !” = 





ST. PAUL., 
The following beautiful extract is from an English prize poem on Athens. 


Here where wild Fancy wondrous fictions drew, 
And knelt to worshiptill she thought them true; 
Here in the paths which baneful error trod, 
‘Fhe great apostle preach’d the unknown God. 
Silent the crowd were hush’d; for his the eye 
Which power controls not, sin cannot defy; 


‘ His the tall stature and the lifted hand, 


And the fixed countenance of grave command; 
And his the voice which, heard but once, will sink 
So deep into the hearts of those that think, 
"Phat they may live till years and years are gone, 
And never lose one echo of its tone. 

Yet, when the voice had ceased, a clamour rose, 
And mingled clamour rung from friends and foes ; 
The threat was muttered, and the galling gibe, 
By each pale sophist and his paltry tribe : 


The haughty stoic passed in gloomy state, | 
The heartless cynic scowled his elling hate 
And the soft garden’s rose cnsiacals child ? 
Smiled unbelief, and shuddered as he smiled. 
Paul tranquil stood, for he had heard—could hear 
Blame and reproach with an untroubled ear: 
O’er his broad forehead visibly were wrought 
The dark, deep lines of courage and of thought; 
And if the colour from his cheek was fled, 

Its paleness spoke no passion and no dread. 
The meek endurance and the steadfast will, 
The patient nerve that suffers and is still, 

The humble faith that bends to meet the rod, 
And the strong hope that turns from man to God-: 
All these were his, and his firm heart was set ; 
He knew the hour must come—but was not yét: 





. THE RAY THAT BEAMS FOR EVER, 


There is a bloom that never fades, 
A rose no storm can sever— 
ay ae the tulip’s gaudy shades, 
ray that beams for ever. 


There is a charm surpassing art, 
That speaks in every featurt-—- 


That twines around the feeling heart— 
It is thy charm, O Nature! 


Then, stranger, if thou fain wouldst find 
The rose no storm can sever, 

Go seek it, stranger, in the mind— 
The ray that beams*for ever. ° 





